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STAND NO. 16 
v : . E; M. LAWSON & CO, 

Kingsholm, East! Hadbourne, Berkshire 

MiffifcSie? eSSSSSL’ yo”'(,eJ g«rly Sclanc. ana 

VISIT BV APPOINTMENT ' 


There is f?of 
scope at the 
more thaki 

100,000 voUtfe^ 
modest die 
beguile the ’flP'W 
and impel him (oi 

view of the fcebett 
rate, to teiiipt hint* 
scholarly 
ihrlce.yedrlit- ■ 


« ceoffe hope ymi‘cah Usit GRANT Pftfiiti 

3 V TStidge,.- E^liiburBli.. -Ou.f neat ■ J? tiundu B . 

.caWlogue^Giiult; ohd ptbisr Ttpvoli,. Wheri a-fcood Sele^rinn M 'AcS?; 

• P3i:43s-4911' 






J^ R ^aopedi. Diderot aud his collaborators in 
, though • 1745 ; and their most famous imita- 

M’the . tor was the . earliest Encyclopaedia 
be 1 Vwhj j- -i ^ lftya • Britantilca. Though this: was centred, 
iju - ■ supra- on British history and experience, it 

"•T* . ^PUmant of a . came evejitually to' have a suprflna. 
i>Tv5 l ^Ofc merBly' an!, -tlonbl character as Britain bOdaine 
. ^iulted ' thacenti'e of a world empire, 

S 6 u' /.'As- the twentieth Century ,ha$ 
aaa»lSSii?Sr Wrt ? 1, ‘ progressed in the art add -control of 
ma£;..r OMiimuhicatlon, . -^tfiOas 
“ natiohs; have seen the ^noy^Qp6diBV 

U? 0 whSJ3 T^l t0n 85 a ^urem instpumont ior, ir^lldcdl 
- — r «'' feropt^riiia'tirtd uedohafirt indofcrrt- 
, °3 nation. Thus, the Bolshaya Sovet- 
")d BntSiklopediya is - heavily 

frifrltrtf fm ' i y ' biased towards Russia and gives 

ivWdSE: I 


£ 

- - ■ " ' 


Encyclopaedia Judaica .. 

Editors in chief : Cecil Roth and 
Geoffrey ■ Wigoder. . 

J6 volumes. Jerusalem : Keter. £200 
the. set,. ' • ' •: , 

figure before . his; ; tithe, 'atid his 
specialist work . in H&fteW . could 
hardly touch the outside ivAirld. The 

. JTl , 


sSNhli do their own tiling* arid tyitiCUiem > 
theericjclopedia has ljaSa Afferent 5 . 
AsiearlK ai *0 ■eJgbteeWhj 

iS?'- eshturyj vartekttaordinaiy T Italian. 

'5?: . rabbit frdm .Frirrara^ ; ^eibkleh i ; . 




. dopsdid ^ of. lS, manuscript, volumes,: 

fltph^jeticai: order, deaI- > 
Am aEifleJds. of -Rabbinic law 
V* . Publication began in : 

feiSSSSS^ - ^‘.'bbe .treb bdt. the last volume did not 


bf its antlsehdtism. • ' 

Diderot’s Encyclopedic Attracted 
the attention of a far-sighted 
Sephardic Jew, David -Franco.' 
Men das, fa. : Hebrew pbfct, ahd pipy- 
Vyt-ight- ih iAmSWrdrihi.: tn a?85, ip: 
it he’ journal Rd-MpaSsef,. he called 
od the ■ Jetys ' at laigp to; 1 publish : « - 
general: enbyclopedip : in-,>H|ebreWj, 
deal big ‘ in - parUcplpr Wlth'tHeir pwii 
history .... and" 1 terature Wm. tnen 
isSped- a p^dap*tui.^e /did 
AOt^-'i^pbniT * ^thbr a, 

Utnprohii. .- For' oHp - .t^e 1 

c& itimtmi ties. of E^Eops todrif 
•edb-i ipsocure to , bo -'papshle; Of the, 
ObJ ectiyi ty ih volyed irt 1 a uVrined ? d d ; 
gfen^raiJftehaF* effort, 'hffir. dtd -tney 
a - . mrijorcuUuf’si '^Ipres- 
seute * Accept ih ; i/mstoraMiu* ahd 
tUerd- It was- ohly on.i. very, 'srA&ll- 
scale. Hor,: so faft as historiogi'aphy 
was' toncerried^wete rthe-netes^ary, 
royal or otber arbhivBs yet^accessk 
510,' farid, there were' ■ri 6 ..' } JeWs with . 

*®ie apsiyer, .iu fBy^Q . tlte 




.awakening pf ; Orthodox; Jewry in 
Germepy and Eastern Europe 
- through ' Haskalah, or Enl ighteh- 
rtept. This movement, -initiated 
mainly by Moses ’ Mendelssohn, 
sought fcd . meet the challenges of 
ass^mliatfota by . education, end of 
hostility by preparation. .‘After the 
French I^ePoJutipW caniei emancipa- 
tion rind vtfth , it : ; a : grudging - and 
limited equality,' Buc ovpn this little 

contribution^ fti ihe fields of both 
Jetidsh and nonijevylsh ,, culture. 
Proprir standards ; Were ’ -at last 
apjjjied'.to thq, stud^ of ! Jewish Sub' 
Jects, . fjnd - nolibly lp '..Germany ' 
Jewish ledrnBd jporhfals ojF tJie high-, 
.cat .quality. Were started-^ This -Was’. 
■ the ' so^all^d ?* Wjssensihaft . dea 
; Judriritiuni 1 * 1 " and (ili ' the phlUri- 
,thYb)>fc Atmosphere M .the . pirie-- 
teerith cdri^Ur'y there 1 . wrirri • many:. 
whVMleyedthrit ujlit aritfSethiUsrti,!' 
.liKri.Sp many'dthei- sojitel Avlli, -could i 
hfa 'tthtfrm rid : riWriy, ai! being a ffrodi^t; ' ■ 
Of tpri OUtsldri World's igndrancri 'of 
. the true judafsih and of ;thri' JbYvs’ 
6Wfl. ‘fallutri; td' shite|;tlieir-;cafce. ; 

; : v At. : tli? .§rid .of;'- thd'.cfebtury, ; ah:v 
;Aastriah-bbri|f' ; Jewish | j6urh»li?t, ■ 
-Isidore ;8ih'ger, )yho was .working ' in 
: Paris on 'the. Dreyfus.raffair, Oniri 
more had: tl^e -jidefa. of . d ’Jewish 
Encyclopedia 1 ris : a "cure [foi-.. such ■ 
great mfsclilefc pfha E 4|h!iO:wris ripri 'rit-: 
Ia4f aqd th& )vprk was cjre^ted with 
die aid of Rrilfaxy of scholars In ■. 
j 0)fr ftriihAr . r ' atmosphere ; of : New : - 

.'r| I.C j, ’ . • .j ' ! 1 


York, the land of promise, to. which 
sti many Jews had. emigrated.. (Tt 
may have, been helped by the Fact 
' that the publication af the Catholic 
Encyclopaedia was also announced 
there at the : same time.) 

In the. introduction to tlie great 
twelve-volutnc work, which, ris chief 
.editor, Singer piloted, into existence 
. between 1^1 rind .1906) he iyrolo : , ■■ 

difftriu Itie^ In "the 
r f: woy - tiF. riucir', : en " adequate and 
‘•r ; ; impartiai presoutatlQrt have been 
■insuperable i Deop-ro6ted preju- 
dices have prevented any sympa- 
tlletlc interest in Judaism on the 
; part of Cliristian theologians or. in 
[ Christianity :on tfi® of this 
';rabbla. These, theological antlpa- 
th.ifiS have now abatrid aiid bdth 
,? ' sides ' n (£; /better: prepared to 
: : rece|vri the ftu^h. . , 

The JCwlsfi - Encyclopedia became 
end for nSa^ly - severity years re* 
jqrilned the; classic source of support 
: rind guidance,. Which Ringer and his 
advocates hpd r hoped it would bo 
audJibd berih reprinted five times 
by : 1975. : But, despite the Russian 
p^gfdms, i ft 'stiJ] brehtlied an air of 
optimism; bver./ Jewjslj rights arid 
concentrated , . ' on theological and 
ratio nfa list topics though* admirably , 


social ecoHodiic questions.' iTIie 
Jeivs ^:were; .a cosmopolitan . : race. 
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PKTKR RI-nr.KOVK : 

In Ihc Country of I hr; Skin 

140[»p. Rout ledge and Kcgdii Paul. 
12.25. 


Peter It edg rove’s first novel is about 
the freeing of n psyche so that it 
may Hva according to how it de- 
fines its own freedom. It is more 
than conceivable that many readers 
will see fn the Country of the Skin 
as an odd, random association of 
metaphors attached to surrealist and 
metaphorical Incidents, nud a vague, 
Infrequently intimated, plot. It is 
likely to scum devoid of “ human in- 
terest ” developed by characters and 
their conversations, the things they 
do, and what happens to them. That 
familiar sort of novel could bo des- 
cribed ns a “ novel of the outside ”, 
of wha* in np!o dn and think. Me 
Redgrave's is a ** novel of tha in- 
side” nf events inside the mind 
®nd the body, and of the sensation 
of spiritual, intellectual and erotic 
discoveries rather than their con- 
ventional importance to a set of 
characters. As an explnrution of its 
author** mind mid sexual quiddity. 
It comes closer to psychological 
testimony written in the form of a 
priiso poem than anything else. 

It would be possible to record the 
bonks and mythologies that have 
lelped Mr Redgrove— the Eleusln- 
tan Mysteries, Orphic Mysteries, 
H2S 1 ™ iconography, Blake, 
Freud, Jung, Norman 0. Brown and 
Herbert Marcuse seem his assis- 
tants— -and yet by itself that is 
unsatisfactory, and ■ a detraction, 
me most impressive force behind 
the book is not erudition, or n sense 
that Mr Redgrove knows his 
sources, but the courage, that must 
nave been necessary io reveal the 
arcana adhering to one personal- 


ity — Redgrave's own— in a way lltul 
makes words like “obsession" or 
“confession” more or less redun- 
dant. 

Mr Redgrove, us a younger man, 
experienced “ fifty Insulin coma 
shocks, fifty deaths, for what doc- 
tors .perfunctorily classified as 
incipient schizophrenia Much of 
the wilting portrays what was seen 
in these insulin-induced states of 
mind. As for schizophrenia, this is 
represented by the duality of Silas- 
Jonas/Jonas-Silas (the author him- 
self), the Silas part being's magical 
name and person whom Jonas dis- 
covers living inside his own skin. 
Ne realizes that fur the Jonas part 
to live, Silos ami his erotic and 
creative interests must be satisfied. 
Sexuality, and poetry, are dominant 
aspects of this “ unwinding of a 
neurosis ”. 

Mud, the earth and legends and 
myths associated with [but, express 
the sexual aspect, the Implication 
being a noetic coprophilia. The " un- 
winding 1 ’ towards personal truth is 
therefore ulso a process of taboo- 
b re uking, an affront to repressive 
morality. However, the implications 
nf this are not only sexual, although 
[urfher implications carry a sexual 
basis with them as an inescapable 
pound of personal and sodnl truth. 
Mr Redgrove is not exactly arguing 
a paint, but there does seem some- 
thing approaching a recommenda- 
tion that society should get closer to 
"the power of the earth-mother ", 
and put more distance between 
thorn and “the ritual intellect 11 . 

As for the writing itself, It is 
hardly different From that of Mr 
Redgrave’s poems. His imagery is 
often surprising and beautiful ; it is 
often obscure, too, and sometimes 
so \ In any case, it has 
a brilliance and intensity one cannot 
but recommend. 


Time gentlemen pleaseLiterary titillations 


t CLAUDE SIMON: 

. Triptyque 

225pp. Paris : Minuit. 25 fr. 

■ i ii ■ 

It might seem perverse for a novelist 
as supremely good as Claude Simon 
at turning the visible into the legible 
to be also given to the cold and 
methodical disillusionment* of the 
nouveau romun. But the one follows 
from the other : when naturalism is 
so detailed aud seductive there is a 
doubly pressing need to expose its 
artificiality, to show that mental re- 
presentations are mental represent- 
ations nml not windows on the real 
world. What Is missing from them 
is reality’s one vital property : move- 
ment. However intense and analytic- 
ally exact Simon’s descriptions of 
material scenes are, he cannot make 
them truly kinetic. The best repre- 
sentation can manage, whether in 
pictures or words, is a succession of 
tableaux vivants , and this is a par- 
ticularly obnoxious substitute be- 
cause it makes time seem divisible. 
Escapism of this sort will not do and 
by forever showing divisibility up 
for what it is— n convention, or fic- 
tion— Simon is giving us too bad 
news : that real time is indivisible 
and leads only to the grave. 

Triptyque involves much disturb- 
ing traffic between the mobile and 
the static. What should not by 
rights move, like the human figures 
on a film or circus poster, does 
move, while what we expect to 
move, bke the mesbed bodies of two j 
lovers, may egually well be frozen 
Into the immobility of a reoreseiun. 


lovers, may egually well be frozen 
Into the immobility of a represen ta- 
The most dynamic scene is 
liable to sudden arrest, to become a 
spectacle for an audience or. foiling 
that, a voyeur. The novel is iii the 
a private film-show, In 
which the machinery of projection 
is constantly intruding, as it alter- 


nates between illusion and art. 

Rival forces are clearly at work 
here and Triptyque is In fact a 
wonderfully dense and varied 
dialectic between physical desire, 
which animates, mid the observing 
eye, which pelrifies : or between 
sex and geometry. As n contest this 
was bound to be something of a 
mismatch, and the novel is more 
erotic Uian geometric; Eras bus it 
over Euclid. The two of them fight 
for precedence in the activities of 
ail obviously privileged character, n 
schoolboy who sits by a window 
working dutifully at the demonstra- 
tion of bis theorems. Except, that is, 
when tlie call nf nature grows loo 
insistent and he abandons triangles 
and tangents for a furtive consulta- 
tion of Ixis small but effective hoard 
of erotic i maces— a magazine nude 
and a brief clip from a blue film. 

With his twin pastimes, this boy 
looks very much like the represent- 
ative in the text of the novelist 
hnnself. For the rest, Triptyque is 
made up, as the title promises, of 
three separate episodes or scenes. 
The text, too, is in three sections, 
but the divisions of text and sub- 
ject-matter do not coincide ; instead, 
the three scenes have been scram- 
bled and introduced into the novel 
bit by bit; so that none of them Is 
complete or fully explicable' until 
towards the end. The order of their 
occurrence lias been dictated by all 
kinds of resemblance and continuity 
between fragments seldom easy to 
assimilate; the one .way to make 
full sense of Triptyque is to try to 
work gut thdse principles of adja- 
cency. 

Two of the three scenes of the 
novel are urban, the other rural. In 
the fust, a woman — Cor inn e de 
Reixach most likely, a disruptlvely 
sensual presence m other Simon 
novels— lies naked hi a hotel room 
in some ritzy but nameless Mediter- 


pi 


raneen resort un- 
favour front her B" 
her son has 

SRwaSS' 

«mplo clumsily hm jj* 
caf4 waitress in an ill 
thu-d scene, two jJL 
between fishing in aS 
a work-shy ISmSt 
her charge for sIhm, 
01l j£f A™ 1 of i nuri, 

These three scenes i> 
a locale (except fonij 
but they do share i - 
with the anarchy 
paks of lovers in 
blindly and weighii 
seemingly extlnguiiM 
obsession of their 
oach episode sexusjety i 
anti-social power, elm 
erting in turrt juah 
customs and simple km 
bllities. 

To go with the Inn 
plenty of linstock h> 
cows, fish, a water-wh, 
ing monkey, together 
greeably dead rabbit 
the pot. The ’rabbit 
still-life, but not so & 
snake, which are too 
quick for capture, X 
dead is the monkey, 
a circus ring on a lad 
ing to show that m 
domesticated after ik 
has alwtup ridiculed 
and institutions inrt'i 
order to dirt' uieir lid 
the monkey ii- pul id iV 
a down, a stumMii 
sinister aitd ; .undtpifL 
the rest of us, bu 
learn from the tnd 
behaviour of the iratf 


Past master 


fCepe. U-50. 


Indians recognized that 


and ears — at least I am able to 
make myself understood through 
mv nipple, and, faintly, to hear 
what is going on around me— I 
myself had assumed at first that 
it was my head time had become 
my nipple. 


mere sublimation tu madness to the 
roots of art itself. In the over- 
litcrary environment oE un acade- 
mic department — such as the State 


LARRY McMURTRY : 

All My Friends Are Going to Be 
Strangers 


there is no looking back, since to 
.look back is one of the few real 
pleasures Danny leaves himself ufter 
marriage to Sally leaves his nnce 


' , _ mnrnnge io saLiy leaves his nnce 

university of New York at Stony 286pp. Seeker and Warburg. £2.50. comfortable rut tanking daily more 


- — — . — . T - ~ -n — Brook, perhaps, ivliere the n nth nr 

irauab] e'oTfi vi ng\ h c vh? e 5? J” a L tenla P con -) ecture is pro- h h as t l ffX ed a J*W"B lec- 

fncapaWe.ot nvina me viiue vided . that tbe w rinkled. rouch- ture r--what if imagination became 

t'Se French Sm herd- ened s sk j n tI,e ni PPle was formed f, r ® nsfo, ' n Jf tl * >ri . ? Wliat if the word 
n s it was he out of the glans penis. became flesh? Consoled by both 

Young Indians, it was oe p «■ « . nV , . father and mistress, this profes- 

lurned berdaclies as a result Kafka to Kepesli, then : not serial mutant is nr. ini. nf V*v,.ni 


Larry McMurtry Is best known for 
having written The Last Picture 
Show ; 2’lte Last Picture Show is 


t mined berdaclies as a result 
Hsioa. Hie moon would come 
[youth, In one band holding a 
L bow and arrows, in the 
j woman’s pack strap. As the 
pry reached out to take the 

r i, the moon would cross 
making the dreamer grasp 
loan’s emblem. 


..^ 7 ,“ » Vt" : JS of sexuni 


became flesh? Consoled bv both 1 * • * Show is 

father and mistress, this 'profes- * known for us fetching and yery 
serial mutant is no Job of sexual ®“ cc \ lve »°stalgia: n commodity 


inilllLuia v—a .ill. -« . . « 

iry reached out to take the P* wtlllatlou. or magical inastur- 
ttj, the moon would cross bntory possibilities ”. But can this 
making the dreamer grasp S rc >tesque sickroom explore those 
can’s emblem. more deep-seated longings or revul- 

what do such visions por- ? ls ,ie jl,st nilother American 

Are (hey revelations of what ooy 

rretly want or of what wa raised on a diet too rich with 

(y dread ? That, In an even centerfolds ? Or was it rather a 

tompellmg form, is tlie ques- longing in me, deep down in my 

ufronnng Philip Roth’s latest molten center, a churning longing 

For David Alan Kepesb, n to be utterly and blessedly holp- 
«f of literature at New less, to be a big brainless bag of 

Sure University at Stony tissue, desirable, dumb, passive, 

il ls not merely a matter of immooile, acted upon instead oi 

As bents a self-conscious acting, hanging, there, ns a breast 

w who knows hjs Swift, bis hangs aud is there ? 

Iiu Kafka, he Is himself the ™ - , , , . 

of a horrifying and nrnlig- That Is Mr Roth’s ultimate joke, 
metamorphosis. A stalwart The alternatives proliferate beyond 
eight-year-old of dependable 
potency, six feet tall, with 
wiure and a trim physique, 
hpray.tp "a massive bar- — ^ « . 

Mux , an endocrinopathlc T) _ _ 4 . 5 ^ . .. 

a "hermaphroditic K OAt C 
m of chromosomes” that X D L/lVJuC 

t»! him overnight to a XT 

1 m,> sightless, 155-pound, . 

"1 pmk-pippled mammary n RTF . n □Tn&im • 


ary imagery, it seems, of poetic 

suggest iveness, till finally falling in r— 

luve — -in lus spongv void — with the J 1Qn la11 ns n 011,1 of muted socio- 
rccorded voice of Sir Laurence *9^- Nostalgia is less, of course, 
Olivier playing Hamlet and Othello. 0 “? ut . bygone times . than people 

Neither artistic conundrum, 


not in short supply in All My 
Friends , though it is used, hero, 
more us a means to characteriza- 


and places lost, and they don’t have 
to be buried under the detritus of 


exactly, nor parable, but a wily joke several decades iti order to iTp k ^ — 

at die expense of artistic comm- mS or tobecortic unart ofthat Jy who Awoken from a droam 

drums and parables, the text con- S 5£ myth The Past f h ^ toltl that 

eludes with a sonorous send-up of DanSv Deck the central fieure In “5 T d 1 ecia *' cd - Bemused, un- 

Rilke's "Archaic Torso of Apoifo" : AH Jiffs wUb SaHyl? aS??S&J * 

Rlir UIq tm-cn Chill olmve llkn a Innklno Fnmllip lurlr In lima. ci>nrnn1u T-l a. . .. n ..9* 


like a foxhole. Then his novel is 
accepted and the film rights sold for 
a sum which would be likely to 
change the life of the most dogged 
recluse. 

• T1 ! e chnnge, when it conies, is as 
inevitable ns it Is traumutic. Leav- 
ing Ins apartment, the library, the 
comfortable timetable studying im- 
poses: leaving the seiluctivo Indy 
next door wlio may or may nut mean 
% « ud the quiet refuge afforded by 
the kitchen of some married friends: 
leaving these things has an effect on 
Danny similar to that experienced 


tissue, desirable dumb ’passive ilolds and fi * caim - Else could not student struggling to become a 
immobile, acted upon instead of C1 . ..... the curve writer;, ha has an apartment, a 

acting, hauging, there as a breast oE tlie bieast blind you. nor in the routine which reassures, friends who 
hangs audls there ? ' slight turn compensate for whatever small dis- 

°f the loins could a smile be rumiiiig ruptions occur ; what is more, he 
That Is Mr Roth’s ultimate joke, to that middle, which carried lives I n Texas, land of Ills birth ami 
The alternatives proliferate beyond procreation. inclination. His real problems. 


student struggling to become a 
writer;, he has an apart inent, a 


to that middle, which carried lives in Toxas, land of Ills birth and 
procreation. inclination. His real problems, 


PETER STRAUB : 


I: i 4 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM PUBLICATIONS V , : 

The Templars In the Corona de Aragon 

A. J. Forey 

the militur Y order of the 
h? Sj ^ It covers all aspects of Templar 

the Temnlai-s^thJS 0 ?^ !^ in fi doni s from the first. appearance of 
towards the end of the third decade of thp 
Order's dlssoIutiSa Ke «rV fo^ 

The Berlio z Style ^ 

Brian Primmer 

2Jj*.i d i? Sf,£a£i u n ¥*2 characteristics' "of Berlioz’s music while 
Author the de o f S& ^ 


I^thSfio P M dU i Ct Prmehlnl^SSl* d 


JOHN BROOKS i 
' Thc Expert 

284pp. Tom Stagey. £1.90. . / . , , . 
TBI^ LEWIS; ; 

Biiiy Rags . 

? 2$3pp. Michael Jpsip^h; r -£2. '■ ' ■ 


saern the product of a rattled, index- 
t- .j ^enaphbbla instead - of the 
deletions of a novelist, 
expert is presented as 1 too 
too grubby and 
unUkabie, too furtive, too ‘assured, 
SlJ* 0 *? trendy. Overstatement is 
the stock-in-trade of the satirist ; but 
calumnies, as well as good-inten- 
tooned exdsioris by laughter; can be 
the, consequence. There is something 




' / ,.,r 
V i 

.. ‘-4 • 

O 

’I •' 


•'1 . . . • I ■ » » 

A - Frenchman was. blice 'overheard ’ 
wadng: “ Scratch, any Englishman 
and underneath you will find a village 
•“bit.” One learns to pay little atton- 
hop to the Enigmatic geheroliiadous 
foreigners tpake about couutrles hot 
their own. - Oh the strength of John ; 
Brooks’s novels, bowfcve^-Hpt, and 
bis second novel under review here— ' 
r 9b®" la tempted tp think twice about 
, 9 *- j. frcncbiBan'i . remark. By 
implying native, preferably rural, 

, sense of humour qs the savlng grace i 
?;.°i ur ' i,a . ti0nal character. MrBroaks 
oh too thick an itnpasto 
bf jwcfel i types. 1 ' Tiie .effect is-odd ‘ 
and. unreal, hut. fyitty, ' 


■ _ ■? ju iuu i.iuae hi tun- 

may, , although this is deftly and 

humorously promoted, especially by 

■®*» 2 d S !7 characters as Zwnck, 
J I s and partially 
compensated for by, the . suburban 
he presents the 
Bullpas^irea end the Ispacs. . 

W 9 | M J« tempted to call the 
m ® ss Were It not for 
tfi Rt Mr Brooks’s oddly off- 
coloured- mixture of caricatures and 
grotesque^, actually succeeds. A 
SdS? 1 - " moke his “ expert u [ 

^hdience-partjcRjqtion!. 
,hai*s ” ( ir, iikely, hn ' ithe' 
|^908tb o! 6 on mo jx. alone, to wnj 
fnends, «or is this Tate Chester.) 


• Billy A viva* 

’ crooks, cah.lntf-^---. 

terms of objnit Up; 
SfateJffWn, KOf* 1 
so sad, siftcd fhfl 

sentences, '?hswj!.' 
economic; deacri_ 
scejies, ^arry 

escape^ $YasIon of » 
the veng^u 1 a 
at a thnUJoS 
obviously 

veracity, ana at mssj 
rises signffirantfyM^ 
realism of-tbS'Pfl wBr ' 
of television. , , ' V J 


w of my ends I am rounded Marriages 
w* a watermelon : at the 

f 1 terminate in a nipple 234pp. Andrd Deutsch. £2.25. 

*wal in shape, projecting 

'* ” and Peter Straub’s first novel ls a 

HMfllnna 1 -o 1 1? se y e 9: pastiche of almost every notable 

ii»A^ S f , k.f ac 9 , n ^ DUt half American novel written about 
, j . ™le uretlttal Europe, from J. F. DoijIeavy*s Ire- 
toertnrel J^.tkese.are land to Henry James’s Paris, but he 
i S! lactiferous anticipates ally criticism of over- 

apertures literariness or derivativeness by 
^r^mnfni° V Tn e me w,t ^ using thpse qualities as a conscious 
remotely like a mouth aud essential ingredient. When 
Owen, the Middle Western narrator, 
takes his mistress travelling 


tnougti, no dormant ; or perhaps one 
should say problem — singular — slnco 
ambition is what finally disrupts bis 
life. He is a writer ambitious 
_ enough to submit his work for publi- 

iCP cation, and a man ambitious enough 

' O w to fall in love ; and before too long 

he has become a writer, and husband, 
struggling to become a student 

Straub retains a distinctive voice in 
the stoiy. His story of an American 01 


though, lie dormant ; or perliaps one real tragedy. There are few books 
should say problem — -singular — slnco one remembers with a real sense 


really take hold on Danny’s life. 

The constunt and complicated 
homesickness und a near-fatal 
impetuosity conflict in Danny's 
nature — and cause most of Ills 
troubles, but it would be wrong to 
suggest that either tendency spells 
real tragedy. There arc few books 
one remembers with a real sense 
of affection, but AH My Friends 
is • indisputably one of them. 
Mr McMurtry's talent for charac- 
terization and the evocation of 
pluce — together with his ability 
to blend them convincingly, 
so that they seem almost to inter- 
depend — makes Danny’s near-indefin- 
able yearnings for a past which 


businessman livinc in Eurooe and . Tlie first hard lesson Danny lias to seems close enough to grab at wholly 

ffinA'afiSrx S j r. p ^ 

mistress Is intricately controlled 1,1 the deep end > F®** ie bound to of events and of people’s actions 
and focused • the comnlex series of ! na ^ e wa , vefi * Mora specifically, lie fits perfectly the randomness 
flashbacks and timeouts coheres jf, ar , ns t ,at T P“ r fy pick-ups aren’t provoked by the unfamiliar, so 
because everv time olace or emo* make tlte uest wives. Waking that whatever is odd seems 

S M Everv?hi 4 S up on his hosesflopr, the party well also accidental and completely- 
named an/ labelled. from D^lIn “ t " t d h ^ ff,* ‘V* unataged/Mr Wdaurtry rften writee 

streets to London restaurants, with J ‘ ei ' 


ni “Perjures 

nipple provide me with 
remotely like a mouth 


the exception of “ tlie woman ” at 
the very centre of It. Owen’s affair 


to breakfast, Houston, and, after a 
week or so, matrimony. It wouldn’t 


through France, their car is loaded 
with books, by James arid Proust— 
alas to tho sensuous, educutlon of 


I 



the couple. And when lie opens 
the book with: • 

Mouths after everything had hap- 
. pened and my 'marriage had re- 
turned to the peaceable baffled 
war that fnoSt marriages are, I 
recognized- that all of us lmd been 


M. SEAM ce“S » ea, t h« XXZ1 

thread of . the book, but a whole . - 1 

cloth of other marriages and rela- 
tionships has been woven round It. 

An accidental tug on the cehtrol 
thread i causes ell the others to 
vibrate, as Owen recalls his court- 
ship of his wife, their wedding 


unstaged/Mr McMurtry often writes 
very well indeed, using a gentle sense 
of humour to demonstrate tlmt the 
past, particularly Danny’s, is often 
not so much lost os forfeited. 



f iresided over by an ominous crlm- 
nal, the various marriages of her' 
relations, and liis strange- life in 
London. 

Mr Straub has already pub- 
lished two books of poetry, and he 
is what Is commonly called '.‘a 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


The Great 

fear pf 1789 


Am^7‘icQn7 though it lvos a concll- i» «ha, Ja coramodl, (jJto 
don we had all, to some extent, poadc novelist , wi* the nne 


tried to escape. 


of the weight of words which event 
novelist should have, and which 


„ . Ready bn March 29th In Everyman’s Reference Library, a new 
an# ha and entlrefy updated edition of DICTIONARY OF FICTIONAL . 
ed "a CHARACTERS. Now over 20,000 entries, Including author and 
e sense title indexes. 590pp. £2.50. 0 460 03027 2 


he strikes one of Scott Fitzgerald’s many poets lack. It may be this skill 
key-notes, and causes it to echo- which enables him to place so 


Already Available In Everyman’s Reference Library 
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edr to be oh t[ 

- r . 

.... :R;'vthe - rtiethqds of 
ns .yyhat is best jn life 

. • - v v£.4i. . . 


.violent; criminal w’ 
serving q 
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France 
. Afebyre 
ty Joan While 
^ Qeqree Rudd - ; 
WK^schdjarshlp 
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ALFRED 1 HAYES: ; . 

vmfoSJtt 

"1 meant A 
Alfred Hay^ 

Ironist^ It 
it. The .B»bhJ 
The world spU^ - 

latishter, ofet- 

Arthur, ijssys 

Thd’nlbH'de^ntw 

other ’’bastard. 


Acj-iiuLcoi uim un uovo u iv bvmv tvjjswu r 

through the narrative. securely the sense of gesture, and 

With so many echoes and res- the texture, of atmosphere, which 
onances, it is remarkable that Mr characterize Afarrmgas. 
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J . “ . . . Field-Marshal von Keitel in the, , ... 

A plaiy is In rehearsal in present-day • . bunker flash-backs, when In fact he., oianalnal Dlctloharir 
-London, about the last weeks of was not .present, ‘as q djsclalmlng! -H" ™ n 4R . 
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. ; the. Paris’ pf Diderot : and 1 , die . 

, .‘‘Vienna .of 1 Mpziarti and even thO : „ 

' ;• '^becamje at last Venfr .. 

)' Flashbacks ’ tp 1945 show' Hitler 
and his entourage: in the bunker as 
'they resign themselves to the end ; V 
epjiodic. sketches of incidents else-; '% 1 

■fthere iu GerjUady as tlie Allies move o 

. TIm .■ .'CAnMelhe ^ *" 


fyacture. ' 


me 

iOpAEDIA-: 

ralfablfr aBdln. 12 vpjumos. 
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The diabolical manners of Max 


.101 IN FliLSTINKlt : 

TIh? I# 1 ks of Art 

28.1j»p plus 24 plums. (JoJIiiiitv. U.90. 

It was bound ro happen. After alt 
muse years of rhapsodizing about 
1 the inconipunible Max” mid so on. 
there lias arrived at Just, from the 
United Slates, the serious evalua- 
tion, the counting of each streak in 
the tulip, that doubtless has been 
too long overdue. We hasten to 
ailu that this is quite as it should 
be : Max Beerbnhm, like any other 
artist, must stand at the bar to be 


judged by his product ions, and it 
i.iinnot he helped if it involves 
forty-four pages of notes, twemy-one 
nf bibliography and an eleven-page 
index. Nor can it be said time John 
pel sliner is other tiiun partisan, 
Industrious, acute and fair hi ufmost 
all his judgments. He trudges dili- 
gently, if selectively, through the 
writings ; and lie is especially illu- 
minating about the caricatures of 
which a good proportion, now in 
America, is still unpublished 1 
■some of these, indeed, are among 
his many II hist rat Ions. There are, 
he tells us, about 2,000 of these 
formal ” drawings in existence, 


1 

HODDER & STOUGHTON 

iutve the big names in Historical Fiction 

Nhl HLRGATE ‘immensely readable, very convinc- 
ing , wrote Julian Symons in th c. Sunday Times of 

, NORAH LOFTS 

■l -rlr mivdR ! ' Cf cntl V r c -issued: 

1 Hi, I OW N 110 U bh trilogy, SCENT 1 OF CLOVES 

Wo piihlishod in November GREEN DARKNESS by 

AMYA SETON 

K A n ihRlNE,DR AC ONW YCK , DEVIL WATER 
iitul all her bcst-Iovcd novels are always available * 

Remember the Eliots of Danerosehay ? 

ELIZABETH GOUDGE 

rJcr most Famous novels in prim include GREEN 
DOLPHIN COUNTRY, THE DEAN’S WATCH 

The famous and much Jovecl novels of 

ROSEMARY SUTGUFF 


and prnbalily us many more “ in- 
fomiul '• ones. ** A computer analy- 
sis of them ", lie says, ** might reveal 
things othenvise hidden ; that 95 
per cent nF his scenes, say, .take 
place iiulunrs, or that all of' the' 
women are expressionless." Yet so 
fur as those sections of tile book 
that deal with these caricatures are 
concerned, their usefulness is les- 
sened by the fact that, when a 
drawing referred to in Hie text is 
illustrated, this is indicated by an 
asterisk rather than a plate-number, 
winch means that one has to turn 
? nc J. “me to the list of illustrations 
■i-i- tae P*c« l re in question. 

I his awkwardness of presentation 
Is characteristic of Hie hook ns H 
iviioic, which loo often seems to in- 
volve itself in unnecessary obscuri- 
ties ; _ tlie hocus-pocus Cecil Beaton 
frontispiece portrait is one example 
of tins ; and, while little of the text 
is actually erroneous (though one 
wonders why Frank Harris il listed 
as un American) much is superfluous 
‘l 101 " 6 ts le ? s vallri it 


might he hecau se of the inveterate 
WrfSl2 n # y °i f Mr Fdstlner'a manner. 

Of AS*. !- r I !, 1 f a,, S e * on “ A Defence 
of Cosmetics * he observes: “ Under- 
neath the insistent phrasing of Beer- 

M|2* ft fcn , w ' r f . eel Mm ((lightly 
jaded with the topic. Blake and 


Kerns could assert the overwhelming 
truth of art more freshly.” No doubt, 
but dues it help to say su ? 

It is, indeed, distinctly ironical - 
that Bccrbohm, the very essence of 
whose art whs an extreme fastidious- 
ness in nil things, should here be 
expounded by one who seems to care 
little for literary airs and grucus. 
When Henry Junius's novels came 
out with the New York edition pre- 
faces, Beerbnhm voiced his distaste 
for the hutcr, calling them “ a sole- 
cism — a sin against the art of Eicdon, 
and against illusion, against the illu- 
dibiiity of the reader He pro. 

. tested similarly against Gnsse’s paper 
on Swinburne’s sexual peculiarities: 

How definitely dreary and ghastly 
and disgusting die whole filing 

becomes Why not let the lovers 

of his poetry hereafter be immune 
from definite knowledge ? ’’ 

Mr Felstiner, it is true, rakes up 
no peculiarities, because there were 
none, bur. lie does go in, most 
strongly, for " definite knowledge " 
and it is therefore likely, one feels, 
that Beerbohm himself, with a 
charming shudder,' would have 
deprecated the existence of this 
study. That, however, by no means 
necessarily turns it into a bad book. 
What does, perhaps, is its author’s 


apparent unwinis^ . 
his subject's sreelv Lt** 
seriousness of mrnV^ 
ncxion there conleTn I 'fl 
words that Harold l!Lt 
m Ins obituary of BeaSjf 

He was a mo a coiKit 
del berate artist 2% 
tual muscles were wl? 
style was perfect J? 
tures were more solid' it' 
laming decorarion £ 
sturdy criticisms tf’lif t ' 
will not, I hope, bo ttsM - 
future generations *T 
Max ; he vras [ D 

restrained by tTulynSk 

and manners . . . Vrf k, 
artists, he ms as tough is 

The Lies of Art does an ! 
as strongly as (t. might 4 
combination of totigbnat 

artistry and pcfcfff 
manners. Thfcreis mb 
why it should;*;, Mas Ii7 
“placed” fn 
and that is a different j£t 
is doubtless iiia'dequiu U 


M one longs to mi 
t work ntay be 
stood by being enjoyed-* 
as ho himsotf had enjoy 
less performed in bid 
tlie 1890s. . 


The Dutch in detail 


J. M, NASH : 

Tht Age of Rembrandt and Vermeer 
271pp including 178 plates. Hiaidon. 


Some hearts will sink at the sight 
f, o]i °. n l . lle “ Blorious 
bnd i. D “ tCh pa, . l,t,n #- Have we 
SliJiis! j Ww« from Bode, 

th !*?/& ?/. ecl,,w . 1 ,,e volumes of 
tnc Helicon II niuyy / j rf ;||1 .i .i 

hrari^r v r l” of , booka ^on Rent-. 
pffiSn,! Ye I s h ordly likely that 
Pnaldon would have wanted ro mu • 

Site ¥P hl1 / 

m' l iey ” Qve indeed found in 

at j au 2? 0r who ,ias looked 

at trie nerind nh-M , i. * 


omitting rlie masterpieces which 
ulone mu give the lustre and the 
i omitted picture of the period. The 

SSi„1 laatei '? aro pai ™ with ^sser 
contemporaries, not to show the lat- 
te* in q dimmer light but to 
demonstrate how far painters like, 
tronf Xa, !3 P i e ’ and Rembrandt 

lISnH i de S Blld cha "eed the 
standard themes and images which 

tradmon Imd gradually evolved over 
the previous years. Adjoining plates 

^ i« n miH 1aVe i “ puriwse aild inake 
.^n«f r und oidaiflementa of details 

illuminating ..differences in 1 tech- 
nique, are not mere gimmicks but 
illustrate points the author has made 
in his text. Even without specific 
explanations, some juxtaposed Illus- 
^ adons niako . their immediate im- 


meamn ’ ol these sprawl!* 
tions. 

, The short cbaptcraoftk 
turn provide a succinct 
assessment of die ;|ui 
social events agairist wkkk ^ 
evolved in . sevonteertki 
Holland. Even oa ibis 
canvas, Mr Nash has l 
to highiighf fresh detfilt 
make the whole epod 
alive. An interesting antfadg 
notions to Dutch painliqf " 
from . the cortteupdrti 
Mundy’scoqiments diiris 
in the middle of the 
Fromcntin 200 years laic . 
worthwhile appendix - 


History in fiction 

BY MARY RENAULT 







,if1 ’ tbe wi f e °f Akhanaton, drives forth in her chariot ” ; a “ reconstruction ” bo F. Matania for The 

Sphere, 1924. 


* 



historical novelist is, like 
a' living coelocanth. 
.ns 'concede the poet a coin 
wity, say of a million years, 
w preceded language tlie 
Wi communal passion add, 
damning before battle, 
wd Iiaullngi 'leapitig round 
s ” e f the k\U, rocking in 
dm their proper spunds, and 
Wflt voice ipippsed, their 
.own ancestry of a few 
Jwka, beside Ids, a little 
* compared ..with such an 
^i^slTopm, .• bourgeois 
contemporary uoveL 
,!«|m a respectable antiquity. 

man's 

w^utforTiluisdf and his 

seems 

^bceo without traditions 
M a sfime sense of 
Kj^^P^Wng them. 


^tence of thls primitive 

*et & i £A r!c , e - Peoples 

Mhe teees or 

- w l thout someone 

Cia h riL d0 not beat ^ 

,% r or, the man. 


' h j8 teeth 

#iS.' 

^iir, :*•. fV®q<jed heroes 


Field* while Hem-y Tudor was dis- 
posing of the Princes in the Tower 
and denouncing evil ^ Crouchback, the 
burghers of ■ York, where lie. was 
known, were chronicling, f ‘ This day 
was otir good King Richard piteously 
slain and murdered, to the great 
heaviness of this city.*’ So it was that 
Kassandros of Macedon, the 
Athenian Peripatetics, and the 
crypto-republicans ; o£ , . Augustan 
Rome, could sell only ta the literate 
their • propaganda ■ portrait-', of 
Alexander as ap. of fete -tyrant gone 
native among tlie wogs 5 since mean- 
while, in bazaars . and khans, in 
Afghan hill-forts and Persinn court* 
varus and Alexandrian, taverns arid ■ 
boat-station^ on the Nile, the histori- 
cal novelists, plying their trade for 
coppers thrown in a . bowl, were 
weaving incredible,. . but, • it -was 
always felt, . appropriate marvels 
about Slkaiiqer the Two-Horned, the 
World-Seeker, the Brilliant Sun, the 
Lion: the Redresser. of Wrongs. Still 
playing it all by ear, they had reten- 
tive memories, and had listened in 
their childhood to old men who had 
listened in theirs. . r 
It. took a _ ... 

tellers, to feel any-respousi 
factual truth, even after 
had become qpite aeripus - about- it- 
Thaie. Calling was to en ter t alii, their, 
only .‘ethical obligation was to .edify. 

the post was, jh.deed, . 


Bronze Age ; that Is. through eight or • 
nine generations- How disjointed, or - 
even miscellaneous it was when II 
reached him ; what lie discarded, re- 
arranged or Invented, to achieve tlie 
huge, tragic momentum of the Iliad, 
we 'shall never know. But it is evident 
that its known eight-century anachro- 
nisms are there from accident or ig- 
norance. The story wras about die 
Siege- of Troy and lie kept it- so. re- 


SiCge of Troy and lie kept it so, re- 
taining every, vestige he had been 


will nqvev be a better piaster, Had bo - 
bothered with being “accessible ”, 
“relevant* 1 , “committed ”, his work 
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humankind 
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. (? [auspiciqUR l<ih63at ito. time?: 
of yore apd : in ; yeW^.aud . ag(is ,|prig 
gone' before, there lived .. In 
Damascus. . “In those days, as 
the .French book saith, knights and 
ladies, might love together twenty 
year.. :, and no .Iicours lijsts Were 
between them; so love ? was used 1 in. 
King Arthur’s day ... ■■■■'!' V 

- ■-Even to the most serious und.. 
sophisticated artists, the past gave 1 
Invaluable safeguards. It would nave, 
been ItaposSiblef or ‘Murasakl(- fotall . 

' *Iin« PrmiStiflli'R^btietv. td 


composed. He was possossed by his 
subject, not seeking to bend or ex- 
ploit it; hence -the hard-wearing 
quality of his relov&nco. 

; That the past is a part of our en- 
vironment, our internal ecology, 
should be obvious, vet seems less aud 
less considered. Even the historian 
and the archaeologist, now .that 
dramatic jfluds grow scarce, trdat it 
.with Scrupulousness ; rAther .than 
reverence. ' Their discipline retains . 
its value, but, as speclallzadan rami-' 
flea: its magic for the layman d^cljdes. 
To 1dm it appears remote, ‘ its excite- 
ments apparent only to scholars; 
even its outstanding works are sel-- 
dom noticed in borne' pages for the' 
general reader : so tlmt he has been, 
nirning. dver the 1 past thred genero- 
' doiisj 'Tor his . view of, thtf past * tb’ j. 
memoirs, biographies, diarfes,"“‘ndn-' '■ 
fiction ”, and the historical novel. 

. The truth seems to be that in mod 
evn man there still lurks ah nhregen- 
erate- .Cr6-Magndn: Tor whom .thb . 
soclal biStoHon lS all very well in lii5 f 
place : who does: riot, hoover, wish . 
the, whole' world of the. imagination 1 
to .grow grey ivltii ' his v egalitarian .', 
breethi vdip .would; ra ; . ‘ ' 

Prometh eus es a itian than as ‘ a dm- 
Aural ,‘adaptqtio^ wantihg to kntnv 
hla stoiy >flcst and- to-iconslderi 
- -works of EphnO th eusTrtdJ ' ■ th pse ■ ■. 
Igin red slip; Shejfda,-frepi Ldyor v 
ven-^ater, if afr!aUi:. XontliniaUy.> ' 


Recent & Forthcoming 
Historical Fiction 
from Collins 

Rosemary 

Hawley 

Jarman 

WE SPEAK NO TREASON 

‘Aii out standing first by a novelist whose 
feeling for history puts her in the Rosemary 
Sutcliffe class* Robert Nye; Guardian. £2-26 

THE KING S GREY MARE 

The superbly told story of Elizabeth 
Woodville, queen of Edward IV, is both a 
worthy companion to WE SPEAK NO 
TREASON and a completely independent 
volume. £2 60 April 30 


Patrick 

O’Brian 

POST CAPTAIN 

‘MASTER AND COMMANDER raised 
almost dangerouslyhigh.expeotations - 
POST CAPTAIN triumphantly surpasses - 
them: Mr. O ’Brian is .a master of his period . . . 
he does not just have the chief qualifications ■ 
of a fifsfe-claes^ ^histpncal rioyelistih’ehjis 
them all* Mary Renault £1 *80 . : • ; 

H.M.S. SURPRISE 

The successor to POST CAPTAIN tabes us 
to the distant waters ploughed : biy the East 
India Company’s ships. Mr. O’Brian, 
while losing none of his skill and speed in 
describing set-piecC. battles, skirmishes, and 
cloak and dagger operations; and none.Qf his 
faultiest sense of period j reveal&pevy" - - : 
strengths. £2 i 00 (approx)' Augiiet iOth 
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THE VILLAINS OF THE PIECE 


T^Eb|viL ; |^ -‘i . 

Mp, Shelby . i latestnqvel of^-ake oftiiei, 
3adora descrfl^theria.e' p^weirbf the , ; 
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and ,John ! 6^ied^ackl^d,-^ same 
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Kingsley //y/rrilirr, in the knowledge 
that male readers, at least, were lia- 
ble to have read ilie sources ill tho 
origlmil, the historical novelist today 
knows that, on the contrary, It will 
be gratifying if even one at his re- 
viewers is in n posit inn to check his 
facts, let alone evaluate them ; and 
lhat uniting Fii* readers 5 per cent 
will be n gcnermis estimate. To ilie 
rest, lie am serve up pretty well 
any lie he chooses. 

Why then the compulsion to try 
and get It right, dyed as wc are in 
our time, so that to the iicxl millen- 
nium we shall all have a single face, 
like soldiers in Froissart ill umi na- 
tions, mourners nn u Geometric vase, 
or the mistresses of Charles II 7 Why 
look up tho dating of the red slip 
sherds, why consider Theseus in the 
light of Linear B store-lists and mus- 
ter rolls that no one will know you 
bothered with ? At the cud of It 
all, you are sure to have perpeti Hted 
things which would cause a revenaut 
from the uge to shout with Homeric 
laughter or* worse, to convict you 
of having wronged him. The dead 
are entitled to Justice as much as 
the living, and the fact that they 
can't sue makes this a matter of 
honour. And yet, it is more than 
professional self-respect which in- 
cites one to do one’s homework. The 

f irst is no dream ; like Everest, It 
a there ; and the truth that is there, 
however momentarily in convenient, 
will always turn nut more interest- 
ing than the good story you first 
thought of, which it lias unexpectedly 
blown sky-high. 

The beginner always starts out in 
search of “ background ", much as 
he would feel obliged to visit, say, 
Manchester before setting his action 
there, or to go backstage at a theatre, 
HO thinks lie knows what story he is 
going to teJI and just wants to get 
the details right. Before long tie 
llnda he is like Lhe climber who has 
plotted his route through binocu- 
lars, and failed to spot tho crevasse. 
The central diu racier cannot pos- 
sibly have been the kind of person 
the plot was founded on ; supposed 
motives look implausible in flic light 


uf further evidence ; ■ he big scene, 
anticipated with so much relish and 
already partly written, can’t have 
been enacted nt all, because one 
pnrty wns elsewhere at the time, or 
the custom was different. Yet it is at 
these impasses that the real fascina- 
tion, the compulsion to explore 
begins. 

The past exists, the unknown as 
well as the ascertainable. Whatever 
the gaps in (lie record, something 
did actually happen, at u given point 
in time, to people as real as our- 
selves. The historian, compelled by 
bts ethics mid his discipline to utter 
at this point the noble Socratic 
words, " 7 do not know ”, gets under- 
staudnhiy irritated with the novelist 
who. having considered all the possi- 
bilities and the evidence for each, 
must finally put his stake on the 
boord and say, “It happened like 
this.” 

The hlstoriuu has had, after all, u 
good deal of provocation. For mure 
than twenty years I believed that 
Alklbiudes had personally directed 
the massacre at Melos, because a 
novelist 7 read when I was young 
and trustful thought it would ‘make 
a good strong scene, and put it there 
in the teeth of the sources. So firmly 
was this errnr implanted in my mind 
that I narrowly missed passing it ou 
to a now generation. For this kind 
of thing there is in my view no ex- 
cuse nt all, and I am on the histor- 
ic it's sida in nwy comment ho likes 
to make. 


A good while ago now, Punch rail 
a splendid series of sendups on other 
periodicals, including one on the 
Archaeology section of the Illustra- 
ted London News. This showed on 
one side the bottom half of a 
smashed amorphous pot ; on tho 
other, a towering Sumerian edifice 
with an emblem-waving procession 
of thousands, captioned, “Tomple 
scene, reconstructed from the 
sherd.” 

True, it is possible -to set oue's 
scene so for buck in time as to be 
unconstrained even by archaeology. 
But the freedom is too great, the feel 
of total fantasy unstimulating, lack- 


ing the sense of exploration lent by 
a Minoan fresco fragment, the jewels 
and weapons in a tholos tomb, a ring- 
carving, a significant detail in a 
legend, things stamped with a way 
of life. The archaeologist, who being 
human has done same guessing but 
being n scholar has kept quiet await- 
ing proof, is generous indeed when 
bo tolerates the picking of his brains 
by the parasitic novelist who has 
stolen Ins guess or, lie may think, 
guessed wrong. 

One should at least be honest 
enough to repudiate polite questions 
from interviewers and readers about 
how one “ does one’s research ". The 
reply, "I don’t do uny, I make use 
of other people’s life-work”, offers 
some slight resistance to the debase- 
ment of language. 

In the areas of written history, the 
problem is different ; thero can be 
too much evidence rather than ton 
little. Here the excitement is not in 
invention but in choice. Sources 
can conflict ; the historian will meti- 
culously compare them and evaluate, 
even though be has no hope of cer- 
tainty. (Popular biographers, un- 
happily, seem to be liberating them- 
selves more and more from this obli- 
gation, sometimes to a degree where 
they raise a novelist's eyebrows.) The 
fact that he is, oventunlly, going to 
decide on one version of motive and 
event, rejecting all the others, lays an 
absolute duty on the liistorical nove- 
list to make an historian’s assess- 
ment first. Why is It implausible that 
Kyros the Great should have been 
entombed with only his “ mouldering 
shield, two Scythian arrows and a 
scimitar”, which, if untrue, makes 
nonsense of a lougish anecdote in 
Curtius? The question will need 
reference not only to Persian archae- 
ology, but to an assessment of Aristo- 
bouJos, who bore witness to plun- 
dered grave-goods, in Pearson's Lost 
Histones of Alexander. Alter all 
this, one has only decided on what 
cannot possibly have happened, with 
a reservation that Curtius. may have 
seen some account of what was left 
behind in Kyros's tomb when the 
grave-robbers bad done with him. So 
what did happen ? Why did Bagoas, 
Alexander's Persian favourite, T ‘ lay 


Renault lias oo realequal in the graphic . . j 
i recomitructianofa ctvillsattola^tfead* nrvsiaiiwman 
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The Last of the Wine 


"A superb novel. The filntosphere of Athens fa roalised in masterly 
iaishioiT'.r/jfl Times Lfteisry Supplement 
' "Tbe outstanding historical novalof theyear ' 1 Punch ' 

"Societas, Xenophon, Crittas, Alcibtodes* end many others slop alive 
out of t ha pages" DaityTategreph £2.26 


The King Must Die 


. The book isnotjUst brilliantly picturesque: Itbrims with feeling, and 

the vision seems to me iq be memorably poetic :-l was tjontinuoiistv '■ 

captivated” 7ho Sunday Times £2,50/. . , ty,\. 

The Bull from the Sea . :> 

“It bringsT.heseus and Ws exploits as King of Athens most vividly, 
to life. Miss Renault has done iteoaih" The Tfufas Literary Supplement " 
"As rich, 99 poetic and as persuasive as ever” Evening Standard- . 
‘''Brilliantly, ituitUnQly and tandeily told" DaUyTetegrop}) f2 00 


. SOMERSET DE CHAIR : 

' Friends, Romans, Concubines 
274pp. Constable. £1,90. 

8TEPHEN MARLOWE t 
' Colossus 

563pp. W- H, Alien. £3. ' , 

At die end of the fourth century, 
When die northern and eastern pro- 
vinces were beginning to . take up 
arms within the Roman Empire, a 
retired aud disgruntled Roman gen- 
ecaL a native of Spain, was invited 
, to become Emperor or the Eastern 
• Empire. : Theodosius, of Constanti- 
■ ■ nople. cast in, the .wily old soldier 
mould, was tbe lost of the Emperors 
; . to enjoy the uses of power, attempt- 
ing at once to revivify the Empire. 


ing at once to revivify the, Empire, 
spiritualty and dynastlcally, and: to 
^ke useful IjccommodanonB' with, 
tho : Goth, ( tribes who already roamed 
at-vtfU^mtnm its borders, fie sowed 


7 / 1 ' v.Yl. 

G-'-t 




the wind oE ebango ;• It was, un- 
happily; fus sons /who lived to reap 

' It. ■ ■ . i • i, ‘ , 1 

tn Chill# Fladldia, Theodosius'S 
daughter 'Somerset do Cheif has 
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his hand” on the robher mui mur- 
derer Orxities when lie hud been con- 
demned ? No voice from the past 
replies; from now on one must in- 
vent, guided only by the clues that 
iiotliing to Fagons’s discredit is 
adduced elsewhere, that he seems to 
have beeu a not unpopular figure, 
that he retained Alexander’s lifelong 
regard, and that his reminiscences 
of Darius’s last days were evidently 
believed and put on record. Con- 
sistently with this one plots the inci- 
dent; but this situation is whut 
Authors’ Notes arc for. One has no 
right to pass off Invention ns fact 
where the matter is important aud 
controversial, and all such inventions 
must be admitted to. As for inven- 
tion instead of fact, no admissions 
ought to be called for. 

There are, of course, many more 
ways of lyiug than telling lies. Tho 
most important agent is dialogue. 
You may reconstruct ill meticulous 
detail every material fact of the 
twelfth-century castle, but if your 
knights talk like cowboys, your rea- 
der will get a much more valid his- 
torical experience from seeing High 
Noon. Zo6 Oldoubourg’s T7ie Cor- 
nerstone, skilfully using the old 
French forms of address and toning 
the speedt to them, smells of the 
time mid not of carbon ribbon. Rose 
Macaulay’s They Were Defeated, 
one of tbe very best historical novels 
written in English, shows with glit- 
tering ficlat what can be done in 
dialogue of a nearer epoch whose 
formal and colloquial speech is still 
available by a writer with an ear. 
Though Marguerito Yourcenar’s 
Memoirs of Hadrian has, from end 
to end, not a single word of oratlo 
recta, the narrator’s presence com- 
pellingly norvades it. Patrick 
O’Brian and . Wallace Breem speak 
far more feelingly to the human con- 


dition by getting inside their per- 
iods than do some more pretentious 
writers by using theirs as soap- 
boxes. Few kinds of sloppiness are 
more irritating than lazy updating 
of dialogue for the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when limitless material-— 
diaries, letters, novels, recorded 
conversations at all social levels — 
lies to the hand of anyone ready to 


titillating; and • often fatal sugges- 
tions. • 

The parallels between the dolce 
vita of 1,500 yea vs ago and today’s 
permissive society are obvious and, 
to Somerset de Chair, irresistible,' 
and the principal charm of Friends, 
Romans, Concubines. In Rome tog 
there wefe welfare officers and dole 
queues. Irredeemably suburban high 
priests 1 wives, “ shop-soiled ” girls, 
self-appointed saints, and voices to 
warn against living on capital. 

To the . neuroses of this society, 
as to her own, Gall a Placldia brings 
t|te gloss of modem jargoli.glib but 
not facile.: Greedy and frigid she 


not facile.! Greedy and frigid she 
may .have been, but beady-eyed 
withal, a supercilious , old dowager 
who knows which sldd the bread la 
buttered' and is- hot averse to sharing 
her. knowledge,- very nuich by Jen- 
mferuf-the 3w«r f .out of Gibbon, 
^Thinki Of Spain -and what, do ‘you 
thinks of ? Nothing- that’ Stephen 
Marlowe has hot Crammed into 
Colossus, Ahd besides- bullfights,- 
castanets, -grand inquisitors; and 
knights most errant and damsels Un- 
distressed,;; h6 furthaV fills oifc his 
canvas, with, portraits of the Bburbon 
family, traces of social unrest io/a 
backward country, and the reper- 
French Revolution 


tenants Womhn ^1 
Jenkins ln^cX/JJh 

When the speE % 
even the language^ 
known, there Is still a Si?* 
novelist to decide bi/S* 
mny have thought 
speech condi® 

elementary, they min i' 

of phrase derived h<£ £ 
yet existing ; a MycaSLJJ 
about putting the a ui 
horse, but not about a 
nan. They must be 
hierarchy of their dafl?' 
each other accordingly » J 
ordinary convention to fa! 
be servile or ovcrfonaiS 
tho novelist’s job to 5 
reader take it for granted? 
did, not to dnw iniui 
morals, or dodge into eje® 

There is a tendency todni 
I am In favour of raffi 
up with crass anachronto. 
ground that they confer 
dlacy”. Of course they dn 
thing, but on the contruytt 
real people Into clothei 
wear, and, like ahmew , 
don't know how to raanU : 


ymptomatic 


is thought to bo soniodegrai 
pltude In mentioning tUi M 
Message is a fashionable eeU 


no one. oftor all, It ceo^w 
write about the past ; If rid 
are really talking about Uu 
many or Vietnam or Tentd 
say so Instead of nilsktdg 
readers about Nero or Cm 
T roy ? Displayed beftft lit 
of every historical nordiuaf 
by Herakleltos’s maxim, Ti 
not step twice into them rid 
Yet though the water cbaM 
river Is the same; in this. Iff 
is the abiding interest of 
We are not mere sightseer* 
tourists to tbe past, but i 
its continuum, and.bUo iti 
It 8rill moves In our. Wood, 
sals of human fefcUnR vhrw 
way among the adcldenttdf 
anu belief which, like rocht 
lows, divert their couru be 
change their essence. » 


& 

* 
'r 


change tnoir essence. »* 
Rokujo. whoso tormf*' 
leaves her living body, 
herself, to injure her rlvi 
jl's love— she is foreign M a 
scene of her life, and y a 
her. We dd not need, ou 
approve revenge, to feel 
vengeance for Patrbklos «s» 
loyalty and deVotlon. We a 
believe that an unburieda 
damns the departed sovl.M 
exile, yet we are, pin M 
pleading at Adtillon 
tor's body. ' These tblMfdJ 
rend ere d-d own and hadffj* 
terms; wC must go to. 

The concern of the W 
with fact, and. his proper 
not going beyond it. It i 
takes his tWo and twb, «w* 
the sum to five 
should be able W offer » 
tion of an honest concern . - 
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cq&slon^nof the French Revoluttou 

•^.-vig^efU: dry- /by her 

- S< ; ^ncidal business of /this 
U. 0 V 6 I la juvariabty ebnejuded In bUcL 

MV MnrlniuB hoo '•nll.e^ted 001069 f OT - . 
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rtllringSudDylug 
Hogarth Press. £7. 


Ut n Freud 

Uced by Peter Jones 

io. Carcanet Press, £1.50 (paper- 

gW-. J 

Sdmr acted as family doctor to 
; during the last eleven years 
« life. Ha revered Freud and 
| bis duty to give a frank ac- 
ttf his suffering and fortitude, 
tder biographers he is acting 

K o the wishes of his hero : 
some harsh things to say 
I biographers, and insisted on 
M for privacy, On at least three 
to* (ui 1885, 1915 and 1938) 
berat' extensive collections of 
* and manuscripts. But it was 
able that, both during and 
bis lifetime, his ruling would 
mgmsed. Ernest Jones saw 
warn for Infringing it, and 
dor, who is himself a psycho- 
s, shows, discretion and res- 
t in his report on the crucial 
si d hiring and Dying, 

Ktr of the law was not the 
pinful physical disease from 
I Rend suffered. In 1894 he 
fyLhk friend Plies* about his 
k condition. Attacks of parox- 
I tachycardia occurred regu- 
tfiir lunch, lasting about an 
, «hh moderate shortness of 
Bos climbing stairs, pain in the 
tender neis or the chest 
H L» W|»' of oppression ; 
k relieved him greatly. Flless 
mthe condition as a nicotine 
■f fain excessive cigar 
W* told Freud to stop 
“t and for seven weeks he 
Mt S rst he was troubled by 
, a « uilsery of abstinence. 
W flrat few cigars again I 
Wj to work and was the 

£5u n % > >J before tI,at liie 

“arable, He also consulted 
Breuer. who took the 
mw “ both diagnosis and 
was convinced 
M?. me °. wcre hiding the 
•Jt' believqd that he 
u ® J or about four or 
wght years ,;from various 
between 
nicely and 

rroni a rupture of tbe 

J*^ed^revleiV of the pros 
y^« S ? ur fohcludbs that 
Affection of 
“M^ted by his 

^ffilJ le i 0 2 sldered , Qlter ’ 

^cb as a hypo- 
of oxtra- 
Froud 

^^^,aUorder .(anx- 
? n oraanic 
.regarded 
villain of the 

e ? ormo ^ s 
SWg^^-’.^ort at this 

^j^am^ntpn't ' with 


Schismatic 


because of heart trouble which 
may have produced the effect of 
nicotine blit was probably a 
sequel to influenza. Since then I 
liavo been faithful to my habit or 
vice. 

Flless Introduced another factor 
into the problem. He had a bee in 
his bonnet about the nasal reflex as 
a cause of cardiac disease ; he 
consequently applied cocaine to 
Freud’s nose and cauterized it; he 
also operated on Freud’s sphenoidal 
sinus. By November 1895 Freud 
could write to FJiess that ho felt 
amazingly well, there was no more 
pus coming from his sihus and the 
only residual symptoms were re- 
placed by gastrointestinal ones. In 
1899 he developed a large scrotal 

S “ which made movement of any 
a torture ” ; it had to be 
lanced. At about the same time he 
had a recurrence of his gastro- 
intestinal symptoms and some pros- 
tatic discomfort. The intestinal dis- 
order raised the question of a 
possible carcinoma, and a procto- 
scopy was performed. The symptoms 
persisted, and in 1910 he wrote to 
Ferenczi that he suffered more from 
his intestinal trouble than he wos 
willing to admit. 

From 1923 there constantly 
loomed over bim the painful threat 
of cancer in his jaw ; he hod no 
fewer than thirty-three operations 
of greater or less severity. He bore 
it all stoically, hoping that his 
visitors would not speak to him 
about 1 it. He continued with his 
onalytic sessions on patients unrem- 
ittingly. How little he gave evidence 
of his trouble is 1 plainly to be 
recognized in H.D.’s Tribute to 
Freud. Hilda Doolittle, the imagist 
poet, after great domestic misfor- 
tunes had been taken on for treat- 
ment by Freud at the request of 
Hanns Bachs, Freud saw her daily 
for three months in 1933, and for a 
shorter period in 1934. He does not 
appear to have conveyed to her any 
of the worry and indecision of that 
period when Hiller had come to 
power in Germany aud Freud’s well- 
wishers adjured him to take refuge 
away from Austria. A few weeks 
after H.D. had started attending, 
Freud said to her ; “I am asking 
only one thing of you. Never at any 
time, In any circumstance, endea- 
vour to defend me, if and when you 
hear abusive remarks, mode about 
ane and my work.” In May 1933 his 
books had been publicly burnt. 

- His foible regarding numbers, 
which doted from tho time of his 
friendship with FJiess, was freely 
discussecf : - 

We talked of Itis age ; his 77 
symbolised occult novjer and mys- 
tery to me. I frankly told him this 
without fear of being snubbed or 
thought ridioulous or superstiti- 
ous. ... I have a seveu, or will 
. ! acquire one, a few months after 
- his May birthday. Mine Is at the 
tlms a 47, so mere is 30 years 
difference in our ages. 

.lit her free associations, rendered 
Into symbolic prose in this, little 
hook, Freud appears in many guises 
■ and in .many relations : as her 
father, heir mother, Hermes. Askle- 
" pio8, Apollo. Freud said it more 
simply fn a letter which: he wrote to 
-her. when ; he was- eighty, the yeaf 
■ before his death ; ‘ J WUat yCn gave 
me was not praise but affection and 
; I needV nor- <be ashamed' !6f •: my. 
satisfaction. Ufa At 'niy age f$ not 
easy but spring is beautiful' and so 
is love." 


OCTAVE MANNONI : 

Freud : The Theory of the 
Unconscious 

Translated by Renaud Bruce 
215pp. New Left Books. E2.25. 

JONATHAN MILLER (Editor) i 
Freud 

180pp. Woidenfeld aud Nicolson. 
£3.75. 

Psychoanalysis has weathered many 
storms, - though not all generated 
from without ; strong flssiparous 
tendencies have been brought to 
light and perpetuated by internal 


struggles. Melitta Schmideberg, 
quondam psychoanalyst end 
daughter of Melanie Klein, men- 
tioned this two years ago : 

I have closely witnessed the 
behind-the-scenes history of 
several analytic societies, and they 
have always presented funda- 
mentally the same pattern. There 
is an initial period ot ardent thera- 
peutic and scientific enthusiasm 
. • . then slowly disillusionment 
and friction set in . . . over-intense 
personal relationships develop, 
“ transferences ”, “ counter-trans- 
ferences”, - professional and 
scientific jealousies assume undue 
importance. There is an unhappy 
feeling that because we are 
analysts wc should be able to 
handle our differences better than 
others . . . tension builds up to a 
point that one is surprised that 
the society does not disintegrate 
altogether. But it Is probably the 
very fear of this final disintegra- 
tion that keeps them together. 
There is hardly an analytical 
society in any country that has not 
-split officially into at least two 
groups, and which does not' 
actually consist of many more 
factions. 

It is opeu to question how far this 
was determined by the personality 
of. Freud,, and how far by his 
institutional ambition for Its estab- 
lishment. Octave Mannonl is sure it 
is the latter, especially in France, 
which Freud regarded with some 
justification as tbe most resistant 
of civilized countries to psychoana- 
lytic infiltration : 

In France, where I am reasonably 
knowledgeable about the situa- 
tion, we have witnessed three 
splits since the end of World War 
II. They were all caused by tills 
problem. The first occurred be- 
cause a training programme for 
analysts- was not unanimously 
adopted. The second resulted 
from the question of whether or 
not to accept international regula- 
tions. The third came about be- 
cause a group of analysts— 
actually quite -.smalt— could not 
. agree to an organizational -project 
on admission procedures for 
approving new colleagues. 

Careerists, they ljold, are suspect j 
psychology is predominantly aca- 
demic ; psychiatry fa almost im- 
penetrable ; . as . for Surrealists, 
according to Dr .Mdnnonl, poets and 
artists show much interest but 
basically are trying to run away 
from psychoanalysis,. The.ittensmls- 
.sion of I sound; doctrine J*- tperAfortt 


tors, for example, plav the part of 
colonists, and the patients are pre- 
sumably the downtrodden indigen- 
ous people. In Charcot’s time 

Nothing resembled a colonised 
country more than a psychiatric 
institution ... the process of deco- 
lonisation is under way at home, 
in our schools, in demands for 
equality . . . psychoanalytic prac- 
tice Itself represents the continua- 
tion of psychiatry, and Is liable to 
inherit a colonial situation 

— though whether the psychoana- 
lysts are the colonized or the colon- 
izers is not quite clear. 

More conventionally directed and 
argued than Dr Manuonl’s essay arc 
those by George Rosen, Martin 
Esslln, and Friedrich Hecr. who 
point a lively picture of Vienna 
about the turn of the century. To 
say that Freud’s attitude towards 
Vienna was ambivalent is to trans- 
late a very complex matter into a 
clich6 ; some of tho same risk is run 
by the writers on Freud and Sur- 
realist painters. Outstanding in the 
collection Is Anthony Quintou’s ex- 
position of the relationship between 
Freud and philosophy. This could 
more properly be hoaded "Freud 
and Science”. Mr Quinton draws a 
sharp distinction between the “ em- 
phatically scientistic vocabulary and 
stance" oil the one hand and "a 
disposition that eventually broke 
out in his late, more adventurous 
writings on primitive society, war, 
religion and civilization", on the 
other. For the past 100 years and 
more the natural sciences have 
achieved such resounding success 
that their emancipation from philos- 
ophy is not any longer in question : 
“ Full-blooded philosophies of 
nature, claiming to deduce its char- 
acter from metaphysical axioms, 
have been a- minority in more or 
- less defiant retreat.” 

Where psychology stands in.fhi® 
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area of disputation is .less ; cfoai*. 
Some dieharas would deny the title 
“ scientific " even to rigorous objec- 
tive or experimental studies : R. ,G. 
Collingwood, for example, main- 
tained that psychology was a 


[J. •/•‘•Nhij ’ • *•: 


J BRITISH POETRY 

8t^4tffnd,GTev^tindop’ ; , 
collection. . . The level in the 


.sion of i sound doctrine ,is therefore 
hard ' to attain. Freud did ‘not fore-, 
see that iti creating societies for 
the propagation of ■ psychoanalysis 
he was creating bodies.. to perform 
only (he part of th|e custodian, and 
that recruitment, must; be cautiously 
selective jf It is; to contribute.; to 
the expansioh of analytical practice 
on the right Hues. \ 

Df ManhonhwastiaiUedWa; splin- 
ter group, 'headed by JacquwT-aeart, 
which claims to distinguish the- ulti- 
mate, -or irreducible" elements in 
Freud’s theOiY-^ Although adhe^ 

| ants believe that ,to him Js -otvwg 


pseudo-science so far asTTt dimed ;to 
understand tlie nature of thought. 
When Freud speak* • of "our 
science ” (as he often does) he 
is claiming, or taking .for granted, 
a status that many- natural 
scientists nod many metaphysicians 
would not • grant. They would 
probably have in common their 
readiness to aliply Karl Popper s 
criterion of falsiflability, and lihe 
Popper himself, they would point 
to tne inherent difficulty of refut- 
ing a doctrine which treats adverse 
criticism as merely, an expression 
of emotional . resistance.^ With 
unusual vehemence, Mr Quinton 
proclaims t , 

There is Indeed a certain intellec- 
tual vulgarity about this type or 
critical stratagem which is more 
at home in domestic quarrels ana 
knock-about debates on social 
. . occasions than in controversy, 
about serious and carefully foi> 
mulated opinions. . . That Freud. 
■ should so often have chosen to 
resort to this rather low grade 
’ intellectual trjck is unfortunate, ’ 

Prominent among '. those ' , wjip 
^mHd^idt^humaa tliaugM and 
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behaviour Can . bo causally ■ ex- 
plained. But, as Mr Quinton puts it, 
. Rhe was Hat content to leave the 
matter neRathroty , there ahd^tp 
rarait. psydioanatysls, by Jmpbca- 
; Hon, to. the some intellectual Alsatltt 
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“the vary .faithful and. . very rev*, 
atlve rebirth, of FreUtoism,.in 
France % hjucb of M$anV ^PPH* 
El on Is obscurjun per Dtoriliis-r 
wltlch i$ not -Frabd'A Vey- -Jfts. > 
hardly a matter of surprise,.] that 
Lacan is in; sharp bpMtjort. ta tiie 

psychoanalytlc eBtabufilunent. . . 


psycnotuituyui- . .. » ■ 

^Tbe : ^pread of Freud’s influence. ^d, in _8Vor. 
into .unexpected atid Imoroba bfa : 


Pyramid Wittgenstein perpe^ved ft 
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. ffroi a clinical .perapecuvm- ; Dr- 
& has : signalized himself ? as ■ a : 
trenchant critic of: psychoanalysis. . 
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' ■noUher hew, not” weak,: but ' Such 
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White planters and Black workers 


RICHARD S. I1UNN : 

Sugar anil Slaves 

The Rise of the Planter Class in i lie 
English West Indies, 1624-1713 


359pp. Cope. £.4 .50. 

ALAN II. ADAMSON : 

Sugar Without Slaves 

The Pniiticul Economy of British 

Guhma, 1338-1904 

315pp. Yale University Press. £4.95. 

l'he.ie two books by Aniericuii 
aiithni'.i farm purt of die growing 
mini lie r of m miles of Caribbean 
terriioi-ies whidi tire being produced 
in lltel/miod States. Sugar anti 
Slaves is a scholarly mul well-doeu- 
inentud study of the hist British 
colonies in the West Indies — Bar- 
bados, the I reward Islands and 
Jamaica— during the early years of 
their history. Richard Dunn com- 
pares them with the mainland colo- 
nies pf North America during the 
same period. At lirst they did nor 
differ gi-cuily. Inn the development 
of sugar cultivurion in the Islands 
resulted there in u inaster-and- 
Komuit economy which was unlike 
that on ilia continent, and in a treat- 
inem of the African slaves which was 
even more cruel. 

At first in the West Indies the 
settlers were a peasant community 
Of small farmers with a few White 
servants (muuy of them Irish)., 
growing tobacco, indigo, cotton and 
provision crops. With the introduc- 
tion of sugar-cane, about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, the 
Other crops were gradually phased 
out, and a few large proprietors • 
took over the lands of the small 
farmers who could not afford to 
purchase die slaves and the machin- 
ery needed for the cultivation and 
production uf sugar. 

"The chief distinguishing feature • 
pt island society in the seventeenth J 
century, vyas the . rapid rise of a - 


White servants and a rapidly in- 
creasing n limber of African slaves— 
a large hut unskilled labour 
force ", 

Barbados soon became the richest 
colony in British America. Thera 
are thirty-one tables In the book 
containing interesting statistics, and 
one gives for Barbados the number 
or lug planters ” (owners of more 
than sixty slaves), M middling plan- 
ters (with twenty to fifty-nine 
.slaves ), and “ small planters " 
(with less than twenty). Another 
gives, for different years, the 
number of Whites, Including ser- 
vants, and Negro slaves. The ser- 
vants were often badly treated, even 
worse i huu the slaves, but at least 
they were not subject to such brutal 
punishments. Only those Whites 
who owned at least ten acres of 
laud were entitled to the franchise : 
this gave the richer planters com- 
plete political power, and they were 
active In public life. Many of the 

S oarer Whites emigrated to North 
merica, especially to South Caro- 
lina. 

Conditions in tlia Leeward 
Islands— Antigua, St Kilts, Nevis 
and Montserrat — were, on a smaller 
scaie, similar to those in Barbados. 
In the larger island of Jamaica, 
taken from the Spaniards some 
thirty years after the settlement of 
the other islands, the same general 
development took place, with the 
small planters being gradually 


squeezed out hy the richer men who 
could afford to buy slaves and the 
other necessities of sugar cultiva- 
tion. 

Here tho struggle between tile 
royal goveruors und the local legis- 
latures was more bitter, and at first 
politics were confused by the pres- 
ence of the buccaneers based on 
Jamaica. 

Tn all the islands the slave laws 
were severe. Mr Dunn points out, 
however, that “moralists have con- 
demned the siavemaster's lustful 
abuse of black women as roundly as 
his sadistic Hbuse of black men, but 
it can be said in tho master’s behalf 
that his sexual vices forced him ta 
uccept some blacks— his own off- 
spring — as real human beings ”. In 
many cases these children were 
affectionately treated, educated, mid 
provided for. 

Mr Dunn also points out that “in 
clothing style as in dietary habits, 
the English refused to accept tropi- 
ca realities. . . . All of the island 
colonists, rich and poor alike, ate 
unbalanced meals and drank too 
treely." In the seventeenth century, 
he says, 

the Caribbean was truly the white 
man's grave — and tho black man's 
too, . . . The early planters aggra- 
vated their health problems by 
practising foolish habits of diet, 
drink, dress and housing, and they 
killed their slaves: -by providing 


inadequate fond and filthy living 

conditions. 

Sugar without Slaves is a careful 
study of labour conditions in British 
Guimm after the emancipation of 
the African slaves. Although Guiana 
lies outside the Caribbean, it be- 
longs culturally aud historically to 
the British West Indies. As in the 
islands, many of the Negroes were 
reluctant to work in the sugar-cane 
fields after they were freed, and the 
planters were insistent that other 
labour should be found. This 
demand was partially met by the 
importation of labourers from Mad- 
eira, from tlie West Indian islands, 
and even free Negroes from West 
Africa. The largest numbers came, 
however, as' indentured labourers 
from China and even more so from 
India. It is the fate of the inden- 
tured Indians that is Alan Adam- 
son’s main theme. 

His book, like Mr Dunn’s, is well- 
documented and Includes a number 
of tables. These show, among other 
things, the number of Immigrants 
from various countries between 
1855 and 1904, and the population, 
sugar production, and other particu- 
lars at various dates. 

The " Portuguese ” immigrants 
from Madeira soon captured the 
retail trade and became very unpo- 
l>ular with the Negro population, 
which led to serious riots in 1856, 
while disunity between the former 


slaves and the 
evident almost « 

Hon began” chhS ,,i 

Indian imm igratloii was fit, 
intermittent, end in he ft 1 

sz-rr jrgi 

tured," After the coft 
prices in 1884 hnSSfi 
almost exclusively froK 
indentured Incliani S * 
repatriation to I fig*} 
but many decided to rK 
labourers In Guiana, and 
descendants are the 32 
population. 

The indentured labourer, , 
worked hard and on (he aU 
badly treated, in spile off 
vision of an. Immigrate, 
General. Attempt? to \mm 
conditions of service. Mr* 
by the planter-dominatHl 
ture. Mr Adamson sum 
pointing out that after em 
In Guiana 80,000 slaves 
men and women : 

Within a decade a ns, 
class of Negro villagers q 
along the coast. From ifc 
onwards the East India 
grants replaced the slue 
sugar estates and acqmid 
characteristics of. a e* i 
proletariat, . . . Legal jIm? 
gone, but- In its pira te 
the “ new slavery " of il* 
tured immigrant. 


hat’s good is well-made 


The Raj and the Muslims 


HAMILTON : 
g(fj Chronicle 

- Faber and Faber. £2.95 
025). 

bsllton hns enviable gifts as 
Me— Intelligence, good taste, and 
UBBlve vocabulary. He gives us 
•taura of judgments delivered 
mi affectation or nonsense, 
nig many besitato it is a relief 
at him say, for example, that 
&rmid fails to uncover in his 
* i mind of any real distinction, 
dn ia praising “ clear thought * 
t B niner better at telling us 
tie need than he is at actually 
friif it ". That clears the air at 
7 the pnin is gone from our 
& We -nave needed this sharp 
i reviews over .the post few 
i. They niado- a space for dis- 
tant in a blandly accepting 
L \ 

i *f, however, need them in a 
i? The reviews, we might say, 
l part of a way of thinking — 
i mi, iu themselves, thought. 
Weed, boxed up in this rather 
tfoettog volume, they do have 
if both Bfolcss and vulnerable, 
treason is partly that the selec- 
d pieces is unsatisfactory, 
two-thirds of the book comes 
the years 1963-65, when Mr 
h was writing largely for 
utet Magazine. This dispro- 


but from the fact that The London 
Magazine could commission longer 
pleces than could The Obseruei\ior 
which Mr Hamilton subsequently 
wrote. There is consequently a cer- 
tain arbitrariness in the choice of 
topics. Louis MacNeice gets an 
essay, W. H, Auden dues not. There 
is a very long essay on the Forties 


" Snugs umong 


Ruins •*” wnni.i iTa,Vr"k« th e they are not well coordinated. Ills 

Other nieces h. ?h5 6S amoved, judgments command respect on the 
MMnShii’j 8 ! lhe b . 00 * which it whole (though "Tho Mushroom 

Class 

Those midland o’s 

once cost me a job : 

diction defeated my best efforts— 

I was secretary at die time 

to the author of The Craft of Fiction. 

That title was full of class. 

You had only to open your mouth on it 

to show where you were born 

and where you belonged. I tried 

time and again I. tried 

but I couldn’t make it 

that top a — ah 

I should say — 

It sounded like gargling. 

I too visibly shredded his fineness : 

it was clear the job couldn’t last 

and it didn't. Still, I’d always thought him an ass 

which he pronounced arse. There’s no accounting for taste. 

CHARLES TOMLINSON 


poets (surely such prominence can- 
not be intended) but nothing on 
Dylan Thomas. William Carlos 
Williams appears, but not Ezra 
Pound. The Waste Land is invi- 
diously sins led mil for attention, 
because u piece rm that subject was 
commissioned _ for a symposium by 


irises not from any special 
in the writing of that time 


Many a book has been made out 
of worse material. What is lacking is 
any attempt to givo die book u reason 
for existing. Thu essay on John 
Berryman, for example, was pub- 
lished In 1965, since when lour 
further volumes of poetry have ap- 
peared aud tile poet has committed 
suicide. It may be that Mr Hamil- 
ton’s judgment remains unshaken in 
the face of the Inter productions. But 
the length at which the earlier work 
is treated would suggest that at least 
a note on the later was called for. 
In its absence the essay, like much of 
the- book, fails to counect- ivltli the 
present. Indeed, it is a question 
whether a reader tor this volume was 
envisaged at all ; if he was, surely 
the phrases from the Berryman essay 
repeated in another piece from the 


Press anthology, The Lion’s Tail and „ a „. ull ™ U1 iasiL . 

Eyes. This essay at leasL should Iibb never Itself been examined. His 

llaVQ beeil reviSOu. criteria fni* nnaln. n ...a lnn..l> >1...- 


Aud the blue sky, ami in the mind of 

inn u 

isn't noticeably concrete. A rule. of 
thumb is no very fine principle of 
judgment, and a set of such things 
does not comprise the literary stan- 
dards we need to be exercised at tho 
present time. When Mr Hamilton 
asks, of The Watt* Land , ** Are the 
idea 9 really transmitted Into poetry 
or are they just ideas ? ” lie is doing 
something useful, of course: getting 
us to look again at a work to which 
custom may have dulled our res- 
ponse. But the terms in which his 
question is couched aren’t truly sntis- 
factory ; "ideas" and "poetry 15 
surely can’t be put so simply Into 
opposition. Only the unexamined 
quality of his taste permits so inno- 
cent a formulation. 

Surprisingly his talent iu perform- 
ance turns out to be not to argue 
through the case against tills 
poet or for that, but to find tho 
significant themes about which 
Ills work is organized. The 
strength of his essay on the 
Forties poets lies In this, and the 
same may be said of the pieces on 
Lowell and MacNeice. On the other 
hand, he is bad at exegesis, tempera- 
mentally uncertain of what to do with 
an ambiguity when he finds one. Tho 
belief that Judas was paid in copper 


come from a suroness of taste that 


century, was the . rapid rise of a 
cohesive and patent master class 
says Mr Dunn, with a number of 
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Now that the breakaway of Baitgld- 
desh i has effected a second partition 
of the Indo-Pakislani subcontinent, 
there has been a renewed Interest in 
uji three succession states in the 
tong-standing controversy : over 
whether the first partition was either 
liieyitable or necessary. The events 
Of 1371 have shown, at least to noli- 
tical observers in India and Bought- 
udslK that the bond of Islam Is" not 
itself sufficient to override emerging 
differences In the political and eeft 
nomic spheres. In Pakistan. mv the 
fresh emphasis 6as been 
placed upon the function of Islam 
« providing n i motive force which 
inspires, the faithful to pursue their 
own way of. life in accordance with 
«L? rece ?!:? * *!“• Justification of the 
1947 partition is seen as having been 
reinforced rather than weakened by 
Bangladesh’s exercise of the typlc- 
aljy Islamic privilege oE self-deter- 


Perhaps Dr Hardy's principal contri- 
bution to a subject upon which so 
much has been written, and round 
winch so many myths have grown 
up, is his careful analysis of the 
ways in which British rule affected 
various classes of Muslims in differ- 
?ui, p * rts country;.. He shows 

that, Tor the former ruling classes, 

rb?i, a Raj ,u desCr ? yed a way of 'life 
rather titan the means of liveli- 
hood ; and that the legend of wide- 
spread ruin » for the most part 
groundless. -Certainly in . Tipper 
India— although not in Baugal— 
Muslims occupied a very substantial 
proportion of government posts. It 
w® s anipng the .lower, classes, and 
predominantly 
egalitarian atmosphere of the part 
of the country which became East 
Pakistan, dial religious fervour was 
sharpened , by deep resentment nt 

tidii 11 80 ■ econoin ic domina- 
te a nnrradve which covers 1 so 
much controversial ground, not 
dveiy reader will agree with Di- 

Hardy’s particular evql 
numerous factors whl 
tp produce the drive fb 


able to give more space to i 
of the process by which " 
Bengali ’’ resentment d 
monopoly of economjc Hi* 
the learned ■ profession 
1947 — a resentment which u 
fully reinforced Quaid-i-As 
paign for the Mushm 
Home — became transmuted 
years which followed the cn 
Pakistan into reseuraw 1 - 
the policies of Karachi i* 
bad, -despite contluued'J#* 1 
efforts by the West Win* o 
a true partnership ’with 
Hardy understands the bw 
vkluol character of 
Bengal 11 so <well th« J,® 
well qualified to midertih 
study in detail . 


pious Muslims sold for a song 
all they possessed to Hindu 
neighbours and moved away— 
as they hoped— to God-fearing 
Afghanistan. Their bones whi- 
tened the Khyber, while Hindus 
. Again, greater empiiosis 
ojlght perhaps have bpen laid upon 
Muslim resentment against the en- 
torcement upon them of typically 
5 r PJ^cLceS— the semi-worship 
Sim W ’ - f01 : sample — in Hindu- 

Ss ^l9 P 37 OV " ,CeS attei ' the <*»> 
analysis is so well 
balanced, and! his judgment dn the 
So^sdund; that such small 
Points in nd way detract from' the 
value of his book. The only cause 
for regret Is that lie has not been 
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n!l 0 ji’i 01 ! 8 ™ Fitzgerald and Maxwell 
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FRIED : 

idbeli defa Mund aufzumachen 

t; . . .. ... 

Hermann i 
•the Genosseo 

.eih'.,tyinfermiirchen ; 

I ^Wagenbadl.- ' dm 5.80 each. 

Die few con- 
2*?«ripafa.poets of cominlt- 
• tave mastered the art of 
putting across a 
standpoint ; without suc- 
‘ alls 


on a charade of righteous indigna- 
tion simply in order to revel in his 
technical skill. In this volume, for 
example. Fried seems unduly pre- 
occupied with movements of the 


have been revind. criteria for poetry at e largely those 

Mr Hamilton s gifts are real, but of craftsmanship ; we hear of 

“.Lowell's craftsmanlike discrintlna- 
-• Don ” Olid poems in Notebook worthy 

•" of praise are “ boautifully made*. 

' " 1 Some rhynies, it appears, are “ ter- 

TtT , irrespective of context; 

111 Philip Larkin is especially re- 

proached for breaking his lines 
against the speech rhythm to achieve 
' bis bad rhymes, because poetry 
strata* that ho is more concerned ought to be rooted in ordinary speech 
with men than ideas, and has far (though what does rootedness meab 
more, than the average revolution- if it doesn’t; nermit such calculated 


more, thpn the average revolution- 
ivy’s, resitect for the good sense, of 
the common man. 

Wolf Biermann is altogether more 


bowel ; but at no time is lie simply Wolf Biermann is altogether more 
seeking to shock for shock’s sake, os exuberant and self-assured. I;i Filr 
tho hilarious poem “Die wichtlge melne^GenOssen he dispenses a rag- 

T 7 . _ .. II r*. -I— Kaav nv , rirtame anil pnvinr 


if it doesn’t, perjpit such calculated 
violation ?). The obscure is to be 
avoided, the concrete is ever to be 


raised above the abstract. 

These are all good rules of thumb 
tor the critic. A poetry of abstraction 

IiAin/f UiimJa. a. _ . aL _ 


tho hilarious poem “Die wichtlge melne^Genossen he dispenses a rag- f0 r the critic A noeU-v of abstrarrinn 
Funktion ” demonstrates. It ue- bag p£ poems, aqd songs, the latter being harder fo achieve than °a 
scribes defecation as an . important provided Vntlt a score of the melody poetry of the concrete It I«i sound tn 
function, and hence one who dote- and guitar accompaniment. Ho hurfs SJSt 

antes as an important functionary himself with grhat vigour into ' the niiss a WordVworth ! 6 

(a. stool-pigeon,' perhaps?), and Rattle against tjie demop capitalism : 

grace .again tka tefecadpi, ,, ■ a „ „ lrd Tnt . n[ ^SSlfflSS? 


.“the . continuation 'of;' eating/by 
Other means". Thys he, provided a 
plain man's guide to the .essential 
nature of the petty bureaucrat. 

The satire is rooted in powerful 
convictions and utter integrity, as 
the poem “ Engngiertes Gedlcht " re- 
veals. Here Fried offers a kind of 


So oiler so. die Erde wlrd rot 
EntWeder iefaenrot Oder tod rot 

One-Way or another, (lie earth’s 
. •■■ni: . . . -going- red 

Either red with life- or red with 
death 

tfeiUschlahd j ein IVhiterniltrchen 


■ ‘ .a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply inter- 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting 

^uns. 

And the round ocean, and the living 
• ’ air, 


; mm Miajr VH9ICI 

tor him to cllsentongle Benynmn^ 
“Tlia Disciple". 

A Poetry Chronicle 1ms its interest, 
but, as the author soys, it hardly 
presents un all-inclusive picture of 
what has been happening in poetry 
m the past decode. Is it even, as he 
claims, “ reasonably detailed ? ” Syl- 
via Platli is barely mentioned, Geof- 
frey Hill, Peter Porter and Charles 
Tomlinson are unmentioned, foreign 
poetry, even in translation, is 
ignored, mid America Is Ill-served. 
The book- too often displays an idle 
. rhetoric out of keeping with serious 
Jiteraiy. criticism (“we lif^'e flicked 
through ■ T/it* Go Wen Rough ”, for 
example, not read it: Lowell is 
credited with, a " tightly conversa- 
tional tons”, whatever that would 
be), end its judgments, though clear 
and challenging, do not have much |o 
back them up. The evidence it offers 
is not only of Ian Hamilton’s real 
gifts, but also of the way those gifts, 
have been squandered, even in re- 
views for Which we have been grate- 
ful : we ; needed more the critic of 
- substance lie might have been, As an 
omen for the' health of our literary 
culture, this book presents a dismal 
prospect. . 
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diverse orientations in the stiidy of 
political . ideas 
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Only then caq mJsfortunc be turned 
into a weapon against itself, -Fried 
challenges' Mie irfdiW dual to call upon, 
his; own reservas rather than apply- 
ing -.the poultice, of 'somQ political 
paanceo, end in aft, doings demon- 


lo cMii ujiwi • u- 

than ftpply - ii ;,:snd rop-foJ* 

m : political in^ ^nbrokep.; luiri' 
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LIKHUNI) KLIiLliY unci PJ-TIin (tM:N 

(Hilltiir.s) : 

Modern Greek Writers 

2Gl|»p. Princeton University Press. 
London : Oxford University Press, £3. 


duces a bulletin of Modern Greek 
b 1 1 idies — Mutual ophoros — tli e lutest 
number of which lists the names of 
Lwenty-seven active researchers in 
modem Greek literature in Brirain: 
and recently King's College, London, 
lias taken the uti nr eced enter! st#»n nf 


LINOS POL1TIS : 

A. Ills lory of iYIodcni Greek Litera- 
ture 

338ji]i. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
University Press. £5.50. 

Of the literatures of modern Eurcnic 
perhaps none lias so increased its,- stu- 
tus m tJifs country in recent years as 
Hint of Greece. Twenty or so years 
ago interest in modern Greek litera- 
ture wns evident only in such pioneer 
n? ,U m S I w S R 2, ni,I,y Jenkins's Salomon 
Shawl's The Marble 
Threshing Hoar, in Johu Mavrognr- 

ff* 0 * 1 tra . n ? HlIo ” s Cavaf y i" 

the translation of a few of Scferls’s 


C -- U[ ocicns s 

oerns. Since then traiislntions of 
Dili prose mid poetry have been 


WftrH »»i[ i V'"-*- »>«* Hcntieinic 
I s hot on tho scent. The 
University of Birmingham now pio- 


i J , V ° v-uucm:, i_,unaou, 

lias taken the unprecedented step of 
establishing an undergraduate course 
devoted exclusively to modem Creek 
studies. 

The appearance of the two books 
by Edmund Keelev mid Peter Bicn 
and by Linos Politls is indicative 
at this growth hi interest. Modern 
Greek Writers is a collection of 
essays based mainly on papers given 
lit the first symposium of the 
American Modem Greek Studies 
held Ht Princeton in 
19G9. The MGSA (as it is knoivuj is 
1 1 self a product of the impact Greek 
literature is having in the United 
States; and its first symposium, 
with its central theme of modern 
Greek literature and its European 
background, brought together many 
, .? fading scholars and critics 

in this field, both American and 
European. In consequence, the 
papers collected in this book form 
the first presentation within a 
co nun on framework of a disting- 


uished group nf Greek writers— 
So loni os, Cafvos, Maresis. Palamas, 
Kazniitzakis, Seferis, Elytis — ever tn 
he attempted on this scale. 

It has to be siild that, in spite of 
the common framework, the essays 
do not interrelate very adequately ; 
and it must be said also that some 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS LIMITED 


— . ltijr nucqu.ui.eiy ; 

and it must be said also that some 
of them are too short and occasion- 
al to do more than suggest the 
scope of their themes : it is difficult, 
tor instance, to say anything very 
comprehensive about Palamas and 
world 1 1 1 era t u re in the space of 
n dozen pages, or about Romanticism 
and the culture of modern Greece 
in a similar space. But, in spite of 
these Imutiiiion.s, the collection as u 
whole does give a fascinating 
glimpse of the complexity, range 
und vitality of the Greek literary 
renaissance over the pHst two centu- 
ries. 

. Tlic essays also indicate what an 
immense amount still remains to be 

£;&* d \i Wh «? t ls tlie connexion 
between the Cretan theatre of the 
seventeenth century and the Ionian 
theatre of the end of the eighteenth 
ceiuury which Angelos Wakis 
mentions at the beginning of his 
E er , °. n . tha . virtually neglected 
SXtS * ,ld , ou,s Mateos, Vassilihos. 

S! n ■ ( Zairte ,. bfl , tween 1829 an ^ 

nv^iL?/i ? s Zisslmps Lorenzatos 
excellently clarifies in Ills paper. 


Solomos demonstrates so conclu- 
sively in his Dialogos and in his 
poetry that the literary language of 
modern Greece must be n written 
foratularion of the spoken lnuguage, 
and if almost without exception 
subsequent Greek literature testi- 
fies to the truth of this, what 
accounts for the fantastic resistance 
of those responsible for Greek edu- 
cation to recognizing it, and why 
are Greek schoolchildren still com- 
pelled to bastardize their speech 
with the sLcrlle artificialities of the 
so-called " purist " (Kathareuousa) 
language, stultifying the mind mid 
producing that superficiality of 
thought and that nauseating bom- 
bust which characterizes so much 
pubJjc oration and writing In 
botil academic and polit- 
u-al ' These and other questions are 
raised by this collection. It is to be 
hoped that It will not be the last 
such publication that tho MGSA 
wi sponsor, and that future ones 
will allow more space to the discus- 
sion of particular themes than has 
been possible in this one. 

1S i VC1 T fitti,lg that riie first 
comprehensive account of modern 
2?!* 1 literature as a whole to be 
published in this country should 
come from Linos Politls. Professor 

*\ as 1,,ad ? an , outstanding 
contribution to the whole field of 
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MOGKNS BRONDSTED < Editor) : 
Nordcns Litteratur 

f : For I860. 427pp. 

II : Efrer I860. 592pp. 

Copeiilmgeii : Gyldendal. 218 Dkr the 

In ay- art Id? in the TLS hi Seprem- 
ber, 1971, it. was stated that “ whereas' 
-general, surveys of ‘Scandinavian 
literature* have been published hi 
various European languages no 
scholarly account of the develop- 
ment of Scandinavian literature gen- 

■ lms i aVGr a PP eai 'ed In any Scan- 
, dinayian language sa far **. The state- 
ment was true then but is not true 
miy mope. .The . two. .volumes of 
Nordetis Litteratur edited bv ' 
Mogens Brondsted cover the 
l. °» riie literatures of 
w J on ™y» Sweden, Iceland 
« and also contain a- 

specml section on Faroese litera- 

TIie InclivS 

sections of both volumes are written 
dfch^nrt^S* Norwegian dr Swe- 

■25* n? n ne ^tributors 

ar«n iSi S* i J6, i SS0U ’ J6n Samson- 
• S S J ^ j- ,ur J / Tbor?teins- 
S5?.. ai 0 Icelandic, three (Peter 
J 5«SSf.S Gu,m o r Svanfeldt and UJf 
- ; ■ ara Swedish, one .( Jdbrin- 

HoumV^ "^“L'S^unlsIii one (Phaip 
noting, is Norwegian, nnd one 
(Mogens Brendsted) is Danish. All . 
- . S e J isHD p |s M schoiari and 

" The period until : die end of the 


Middle Ages is dealt with admirably 
wJii, ree cons 1 0cu t'ye chapters by Dr 
Hallberg, all five Scandinavian 
countries being treated as a cul- 
tural unit. The advantage of hav- 
ing a single scholars coherent 
account of the development of 
Scandinavian literature is unfor- 
l;!' ,at0l y i0s t , in n, I the subsequent 
the account 

Eronr about 1500 to the present day; 
Si though the remaining part of 
fffdn . volu ™ e 18 divided clirmio- 
Jj & U L m }u ftve cha P ter8 * and tile 
whole of the soepnd volume into 

? f these nine 
chapters is again ;divided into any- 
t ung between three and six. sec- 
tions,- writteq.^y between three and 
five different authors, each dealing 

St oSnSfnfvif ■ SQ ° araph,cal 

m ,S, rtulia i tel Y‘ e0 S h Qf riiese nine 
chapters is Introduced by a com- 
parative chqracterization of tho 
period concerned ht an attempt to 
view tlie dominant feature 


about Scandinavian lileuitfi 
erally in tlie Middls Am- 

ih lint nmellila tn not initk*. 




a ^‘■««‘v™vian Background. 

hv pSS * intr °d uct0l 'y sections are 
of s .! or Brjmdsted, and they 
aie so well and' lucidly written that 
re 8rettable after that to ■ have 
each period sliced up into national 
accounts, especially since each of 

t dictab,y sl ? ce the 
authors have : previously written 

standard works qn the literature, or 

L ,_W F PMsibie to grit drie schd- 
lai to write completely satisfactorily 


it not possible to get annus,. 
lar to give an overall ptoa 
Scandinavian literature f 
teenth and seventeeoih 
A German scholar, Di ■> 
Frlese, has recently wrlun 
cellent book on Scandioadn 
que — why could not a Swe^i 
or a Norwegian write a 
on the same subject in 
Danish or Norwegian? Wf 
not this work 'have chapter]! 
perts on tlie EnllghteM]* 
Romanticism, on Realism wi 
alism, on Mpderolsfili 
consistently ! agalast a Soj 
backgrouiiu }. It is trie, « 
that tliere Hre dines wwr 1 
differences seejii stronger 
laritiris iu the ■ UteratuWf 
Scandinavian . countries, w 
could very well be braip^ 
the competent sueciaJisL 
his particular, nationality. . 
There were other pet 1 " 1 
interaction among the 


strong that orily at 
of (lie whole of 
erature could do full jusoc* 
national literature/ 1 _ 
Professor Brflndstea* » 
tory sections; , as wen Wg. 
berg's account of eBn ? Jt 
vian literature, set.^jT/ 
is a pity' that tills 
.cbuslstrindy, for hwouW . 
us the mudi needed niswT 
dinavian Htriratura in»® u x|| 
'arranged history or 
literatures. •; 


Stuck in the home 


P&ss 

he is now engaoedbi?' 
important project ot Jg 
the help of a smaU groT}* 

rhl ]a l\ a ri tS J 
the whole range of BynJI 
modoru Greek 
and maturity of hi s km 

r,i C ?T d J a A totviH 

Gt eek Literature, ^ " 
The book opens with n 
ot Byzantine literature ft 
eleventh to the fifteenth m 
and closes with a survej da 
P” d P r of« written after the^ 
World War. Io addition hi 
lull chronological tables Ss 
main authors in this long 
and the main historical i 
their times, and a very 
bibliography. There is tk 
useful summary In the inti, 
of the development of ib 
language and of the linpa 
tion in Groece, Both as t 
reference and on account 
cal perceptiveness, A I 
Modem Greek Lltemun ... 
mended to all concerned Hid 
terested In Greek literature cf 
ever period. 


t gOWBOTHAM : 

I'RfsEslanrc and Bevolutiou 

Allen la ne- £2.95. 

Kat oo choice but to be born 
« g fate which an Impres- 
ody of literature has now 
char Is little better than 
id if ono is chinking solely 
Bullion of woman in society, 
tbe food,, or tho climate, or 
tore In tho sense of tlie arts, 
xly (bat a fair proportion of 
in the more advanced caun- 
puJd today choose to be born 
(n or Israel. Sweden and 
bn yet to attempt, let alone 
, I Marxist rovolutlon. Thai 
io way invalidates Sheila 
tm'i proposition in Women, 
at siid Revolution that the 
i» oi women qoccssitates the 
m of i all human beings, but 
i dle omits to examine the 
m in either country one of 
Ktf books to have come out 
Weaicn's Liberation Move- 
ito tills extent impoverished, 
nld like to , hear the views 
coat a writerr-and besides 
Rowbothum has 
iliiy hIilcIi leads her more 
nre to say: “I/wo. don’t 
-on tbe part played In rais- 
i»a nearer to equality with 
o the one hand by a climate 
?«iiy and social confidence. 
bom by long-established 
t duration, on the other by 
id all being in the lifeboat 
!■ 

tii. what we have is n study 
played by, or imposed 
•jy PPmbdr' of raove- 
^drea- aild doiniriated by 
J*|oe deviations of heresy 
to what is happen- 

flnd c,,b ® and 
ina truth is inoscap- 

S n,K n * llke ' °riier 
« tnuiorities, must work 
w. , qwd salvation by 
It was 

ffif ih*- P eui W* who’ 
Mwi'f revolu- 

Woman and 

* «d ffi-- riassos, 
x fa,.p e .^^edjate pro- 

'Elation; Will come 

.;*maielves, ' -Wp^tien will 


find allies in the better sort of 
men, as the labourers are finding 
Hilies among philosophers, artists, 
poets. But tlie one has nothing to 
hope from man us a whole, and 
the other has nothing to hone 
from the middle cIrss as a whole. 

c , e M> who had advocated equal 
rights for women as enrlv as 1875. 
was one oE the “better sort of 
men . In England where, even 
today, a tenuous, archaic link ncr- 
ssts between politics und morals, 
tlie Christum Socialists tended to 
support the CRtise of enlightenment. 
Ihey were the eycuminm Th» 


Ihey were the exceptions. The 
pattern of failed revolutions evo ke d 
by Miss Rowbothum (and what rev- 
olution, from Russia to Ireland, has 
so .far not failed?) is deprcssingly 
repetitive. Whether in the Paris 
Commune or the FLN campaign in 
Algeria, women were udmltted to 
something like equality while the 
bullets tJew, to be reieguted once 
peace returned, if not to status quo 
ante, many rungs down the ladder. 
As a Marxist, Miss Rowbotham is so 
saddened by Soviet . Russia’s be- 
trayal of both women and the rev- 
olution that possibly she underrates 
the .twq benefits which the former 
have k G Pt, the right, to work and 
welfare facilities for the children. 
In the United States most of the 
nursery schools and duy care cen- 
tres which were set up during the 
Second World War, when women's 
labour was needed, .were ' closed 
down after it. She isriesi that the 
tendency for highly-paid i profes- . 
sional women. In Soviet Russia to 
have children outside wedlock so 
that they can fulfil their maternal 
insttficts. Without taking on wifely 
cluH-oa, though ft niight be seen hs a 
gesture towards liberation, “could 1 
be in fact women simply taking 
over the responsibility of being both 
parents". She does not appear to. 
see that it is also in fact condemn- 
ing a child to get along ' with only 
one pareht. • ' ■ 

Mab’s China, where the gtowtH oF ; 
cooperatives and iuformol com- 
munes has a strong flavour of 
Robert Owen, worries Miss Rowbot- 
liam because of the prevail! tig asce- 
ticism. She is candid about this, as 
shri is about tho clear litdlts'of the 
degree of women’s liberation so far' 
achieved, but, in fairness; the and 
haB- not yet been reached lit China, 
stHMeps in Vlotnatri Whrite, in the 


Noi'tli, films and pasters issued bv 
the Women's Union may still show 
women doing embroidery for their 
husbands ui the front. 

On this kind or thing Miss Row- 
notham at times betrays a naivety 
unexpected in so intelligent u 
writer. She is obviously a little 
disappointed that in Chimt, with Lite 
benefits of family planning avail- 
able, there should be women who. 
now that at lust there is fnuri and 
eduention, and life is pleasant und 
secure, wunt untiling more than to 
way at home und raise large fum- 
i es ‘ t}i X N° rt h Vietnum, she mites 
that hi the kindergarten they are 
unconcerned that the girls sing and 
dance and the hoys fight ". Should 
they worry because the boys ilo not 
sum or because the girls do not 
fight ? 

IVIiss Rowhothum's. attitude here 
indicates one dimension which is 
lacking in her book. The fight for 
the full freedom nf women must be 
wugod not only against politics, 
which, relatively, is a short cam- 
paign, and cultural conditioning, 
whicli is u longer une, but against 
the body of social mythology which 
has evolved over centuries. It may he 
significant that Elizabeth Juneway's 
‘book on that subject, -Afau'x World: 
Woman's Place, is tint included in 
the ample bibliography. 

For compensation, in the chapter 
on the efforts of working women to 
organize themselves in the nine- 
. teonth century, IVJiss Rowbotham 
gives us a model statement of the 
origin of - the problem which ' re- 
mains the basic one of woman’s 
situation in tho labour market : 

Women continued to work in the 
home, maintaining the needs of 
the family, but work for wages 
bocatne predominantly an activity 
which was external to family 
production. The wife’s work out- 
side the home was thus an eco- 
nomic supplement to the family 
Income. Women retained certain 
febtUrEs of a pre- capita list lbbritir' 
force. They never learned fully 
the 1 rules of the new economic' 
game. The corollary of this whs a' 
readiness ' to accept low pay. . . . 
The genera] inferiority of womeri 
wtis thus inseparable from their 


Well done, us 


mSS..aS K :° SV,!N ° R 

Tlie British Genius 
37Gpp. Dent. £4.50. 

“Such welcome • and unwelcome 
things nt once”, as Macduff remarks 
after Malcolm has heen so strenu- 
ously maligning himself and then 
putting the record straight, “ ’tis 
hard to reconcile." Sn inucli bus 
been written in recent ycurs ubout 
mu' national vices und inudequucius 
that The British Genius, mint her 
setting-up process after nil the self- 
knocking, Is bound to be received 
with equal bafflement, even shock. 

In spite of all those adverse re- 
ports, it jx as though the school’s 
must notorious Incompetent and 
slacker were to lind himself hauled 
to the platform on Speech Uay io bo 
loaded with the main prizes for 
science, art, civics, commerce mid 
virtually every subject on the sylla- 
bus, with the leadership trophy mul 
the victor Iudoriun thrown in. 
(Sport, after all, the authors remind 
us,- “is, practically speaking, a 
British invention ’’.) 

Peter Grosvenor and James McMil- 
lan, literary uilitor and chief lender 
writer of the Daily Express, have cer- 
tainly done us proiid. As thuy present 
the British scene, our manufacturing 


and trading prowess are matched by 
the unrivalled quality of our insti- 
tutional and social life ; nnd we have 
Nobel prizewinners, you might al- 
most think, the way lesser breeds 
have dictators and master crooks. We 
arie outstandingly Inventive, and hare 
Is. a list to prove It, stretching across 
tbrea centuries, from Thomas 
Sa very’s steam engine of 1698 to 
Mary Quant’s mini-skirt of 1964. 

After bo many blacks a whiter- 
than-white was no doubt inevitable. 
Even allowing for the authors' reluct 
tarice to look at even the faintest of 
greys, the case ' for the defence 
needed staring and. is impressive. Vet 
are we really so surprised, after- all, 
to find how good we are ? There was 
always something about those com- 
pulsive self-accusations that failed to 


a desperate signal for attention. Can 
it have added up to bii inverted form 
of tlie oldest Briti-sli disease of all, 
conceit? 

So back we come — with a certain 
relief but, in u perverse sort of way, 
less satisfaction— to doing our nat- 
ural mitt Ditu i boasting in clear. The 
mood is Shakespearean <“ Britain, 
this speck of an island set In u hin 
green sea ”) even if the language 
fulls u bit short. The speck Is about 
r ?* s 5 e ^f. * tse ^ : Grosvenor and 

Mr McMillan are in no doubt about 
tnut. All tlie signs are, they say, that 

a vigorous rejuvenated Britain is 
now linming upon a startled 
world (All tho signs? Well, the 
prosecution exaggerated often 
enough, so the defence must bo 
allowed its /ling.) We ore about to 
grow and prosper as never before, 
they promise. 

When they turn to writing and the 
arts, these authors are not iiiriinoil 
to despise tho dollu reaming uud 
other best-selling virtues or in 
ignore the fnct tliut trade, as they 
put it. follows the bonk ; and if this 
approach elevates Ian FlumiuH to 
tnp status it docs nn less for Grulinnt 
Greene mid Somerset Maugham. 
Nor lire less remunerative figures 
like Virginia Woolf (“the High 
Priestess of Bloomsbury") forgot- 
ten, and later experimental writers' 
nave a place so long as they promise 
not to carry things too far. 

The ascendancy of John Betjeman 
is greeted with understandable 
excitement since he is “a literary 
phenomenon, the first mass-selling 
bard since Kipling": while anyone 
seeking further proof nf the “ grand 
revival oE Interest in poetry" is 
referred, among other evidence, to 
the Arts Council's Dlal-u-Pocm 
telephone service. 

John Osborne earns a lot of space 
in Elio theatre section, and the fact 


wqs badly. paid and unskilled. 1 ( 


.-'I ■ 


1 ' <> "i 1 i i 


have been slow to accept either, cheek 
of that blatant Janus-like self- 
exposition at Its face value, so we 
can now see that the uadoual symp- 
toms were often misread or misinter- 
preted. What may have seemed cer- 
tifiable or even fata] turns out to 
ltave been just a bad twinge of post- 
imperial trauma, a spasm of Mai- 
coim-fixation, perhaps no more thSD 


England ^ outburst of twelve years 
ngo, nnd not yet furgutten. How- 
ever, they find Mr Osborne more re- 
conclled these days, siuce he con- 
siders that England bus moved a 

f lood deal hi? way. Tlie joke, assum- 
ing It was meant as one, Is in a sense 
true. If tliere was one nntlonal vir- 
tue that deserved special recogni- 
tion at the height of the knocking 
era, it wns the. tolerance of non- 
conformity. Evidently Mr Gros- 
veuov and Mr McMillan accept that 
as fe part of - the British genius. Also 
the backlash that, now seems to be 
setting in? 


... : ' -v- - ■ • .. . 

b*. vi'.;-.'. '.authority In question, reacted .in the 

, style of the worst tradition of 
‘ ; . municipal bumbledom. The use of 

Tyii-ra perbqc.k,' 35p. private investigators ", widely re- 
^V-- 1 * r . Potted, hi the press and on teJevi- . 

S&Wters 1 cmn V?£l are ? .public opinion to the, 
3 BG9 support of the squatters, .as did the 
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"Uf w odahm,' or even a nonymoua. and 
• die range 1 of., quality, also extensive. 

j? .^^fectly corSlated SSS' 

brity. Poems .on death and di^eaA 

Sffi !! 01 “rike wjth therimmS ' 

their physical descriDtidn'; 
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Vision or CbriStfs CnrihliAef 
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' Catholics' andyProieatam^. 
questionably i reflects e ^ 
an age whioU ha^ seW ■ ft ^ 
devotion rinexrtCflbjyr""^ 
whicli was jsriH-^: , ' 

. |ts tensions. . ‘ . - 
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support of. the squatters, .as did the 
policy of wrecking the interiors- of 
t empty h puses to keep the squatters 
’ °ut, Mr Bailey describes In detail ■ 
the events ’ in Redbridge, .and : the 
. ; subsequent activities o? the squats 
tersl j mpveuiont in : . Wandsworth, 

: Fuiganti > Brighton and Tower Horn- 
-tots, the story curminatlng in ths, 
2, - recognition of the Lewisham 
Family Sduatters Association. , nud' 
tne dtfuBgl^ for acceptance the 
-.LOtmon Bqrqugh of Soutb^rfc; / 1 /; 

T'hd' finiintfoVr Irf'i liZaMil ?T . a'm --W!’ 


poor Of the opportunity to house 
tliemselvcs, - and the housing 
bureaucracy even tends. 1 to act 
rtfifl/nst the interests of its poorest 
Citizens (as is illustrated by Snap 
69/72, a -report of the Liverpool 
' Shelter. Neighbourhood Action Proj- 
ect just: published by Shelter). In - 
the?e - circumstances the squatters 1 ' 
movement acts as a kind ,of moral - 
blackmail to epfprce the cdllabora- » 
tion - of the bureaucracy in Itauditig 
over s^iort-term accommodation to 
. the homeless. Its effect iii pressing 
for change, in social priorities may 
be more signiflcaiit than the 
number of people who are directly 
benefited. .But it is also a hnrbinaer ft 


.. conyiltcqted situation in 
depth. He shows himself to be 

Mll'ul...'.' .4 * ’ : -JI.IlljJ _ 


- They \Vere, in fact walking on ,a ; 
tightrope. Oii the one side wera 
respectable “ pressure-groups like 
.SheltepT whose director was at first ' 
’ 1 of Jhe qaPipaigh because it 


jocts of social policy into active 
fighters iii their own cause. This • 
Was apparent in tile squatting Cajn- 
•psigri.at tlie: end of rlieVSeqoniJj- 
: world- War;. It . Was pbyiqus .id • the; ; - 
Kihg ..Hill Hostel. agltBtIon, ,and it . 


The Rhineland . A 

WALTER MARSDEN ‘ ' '• • : ^ ; i • 

••• The Rhine la western Europe 1 ? gVeateal highway. It (e blab a natdrai 1 , 
' frontier, e soiiroe of legend, and -lie banka are covered with Some of 
the world's finest Vineyards. Dslalled enough to serve, aa an pn-ths- 
apot' guide, this book' Is suffiojently. wide in scope to make good arm- 
ohalr travelling; equally' useful ee - & reminder or as a fdrelasle of the 
. Rhiriqland. C "' ; 

, 31 photographs 1 map O 7134 0174.6 .. . ' r £2.50 . 

HI 

; The West Couritry is here understood iri its widest connotation : as well 
■ of epurqs ss all of Devon and Cornwall, the book ranges from Lyme 
1 ReglB ln porsdt iq WOston-auper-Mare. Derek -Parker, broadcaster. 

] writer^ Journalist has the essential yirtu? for this book because of hla 


• Dir&t Actiotihnd DimioctatitPofo , 

■tips, edited bv Robttft Beoewilfk- Wd ‘ 

- Tt-pvrtr Smith (324tip, Allan OSnd.f- 
back £2.95), .Si 1 .) 


ings they occupied,, stld also of t sSnte 
pippy; squattersjiati 144' pjctttd- ; Irion’ i . 
1 who . ^ wete a faetdf- iwhicftiKof^fd 


flBfsjtortrSr/faln series • 20 phatpgtap^B 7- 

A-SwA '■ Ii "' ^ - A-;.' 

Information In Business and . . 
Administraiivb Systems' 




-tasciryatea . uy 
"alindsf punff.r^ th® . 

" seomsi io ;have ' : ■ 


:;.of most ofthe ver^K, . .jjs 
■as a hl^oriiahdocuriWrVfg 

l‘ ’!;■-» ; •; ;• 7 ” - 


[rThte is aibold. eparkllrig book wll^ h.relenilesialy priUcRl analysis of 
i fnfomfiiatfoh }.» tt vyritiah fortbs professional thfo/tr|qUop; specialist and 
[ dnivifcf ideas which he: qaarus^ f rbrn' many, bafiblbhed' disciplines-— 
\ flnJhrqpolt>0y,;aoc|al pisyoho|ofly. 'p8yo.hO|ipgul8tfdfl, philosophy, men*, 
; eurembnt theory, ' login, fqrliibl llo guisil ca^cdnipqief; actence, comma nl- 
cbUbrjs and poiitrol arigineetipg;enit expotimenini psychology. , ’ 
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r historical 
novels 
from 

Constable 



The two kingdoms 
Mario! Trevoc 
■A Christ ian King and 
Queen of 7tli century 
Northumbria are the 
chief characters i n tux 
exciting story set in an 
age when, the different 
parts of Britain were 
regularly at war with 
one another. £2.20 

(M) 


Friends, Romans, 
concubines ■ 

Somerset de Chair 
This colourful novel is 
set against a back- '! 
ground of the 
crumbling Roman • 

1 mipiw?, \dietx, dose on 
the heels df one of the . 
most dramatic events of 
al 1 history, the Sack of 
Rome, came the 
whirlwind invasion of 
AttilatlieHunia •.■■■:■ 
■451 AD. £1.90; • • 
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Viewpoint 


BY ANTHONY BURGESS 


but a certain light-hearted elation, 
and we do not fully reulize the effect 
they are haying. The would-be killer 
finds an epigrammatic summation of 
a motive that becomes his own; there 
is an admirable dialogue for break* long as the huersu* 101 ^ 
ing up a marriage. My sensitivity to ing of the batteries 
the sharp-edged possibilities of even some who regard m, Jr 
mean literature is the sorer because enwiMwin,. 
of my own recent association with a 
film which, allegedly, was a force for 
disruption. The would-be assassin 
of Governor George Wallace blamed 
the murderous impulse on Stanley 
Kubrick’s A Clockwork Orange, 
which was once a book I wrote. 

About a year ago, any newly fanci- 
ful gesture of teenage barbarity was >llo|( 

almost automatically blamed on that Performing, making a 
film, whose content, if not tech* oneself, 
nique, I had to go round America Dylan Thomas and Bwifa 
explaining mid, where necessary, (there is a one-man i 


The older view of ty., 
he wrote well, 
notorieties (fififS 
Mayor) wer e a kind a* 
lightheartedness ib at 


rZl ation u 0fhls ^Wi 
Capote, who go* . 1 

appears on television' 

seems to have .become ,» 

has written rather than ,*. 

water Now 

touched my iKWeUo^J 
la ?\ A,, Baft warns merf* 
wuh which America .J 
indulge the leaser talen, rf* 


Boswell’s escape-route : 
from Edinburgh to London 


T he stage musical for which 
I wrote the book and lyrics— 
Cyrano — has finished a month’s 
run at Minneapolis, has started a 
month’s run in Toronto, faces 
another month’s run in Boston, and 
then, it is hoped, it will be ready 
for Broadway. Very few musicals 
ever are ready for Broadway, and 
even when they are, Broadway 
doesn't necessarily think so. Broad- 
way is the rock upon which great 


audience determined to sit on its 
hands. 

Changing a musical while it is 
actually running is like repairing an 
aircraft In mid-flight or, better, 
operating on a patient without anaes- 
thetic. Wisps of earlier versions 
adhere to later ones, making no 
sense ; plot-changes are anticipated, 
making even less sense. Au actor 
who is doomed to dismissal, but as 
yet knows nothing of the sentence. 


und costly enterprises sometimes is blithely working at changed lines 
seem deliberately to wreck them-- ho will not be there to speak. And, 


selves — the death-wish of showbiz. 
Alter all* one can put a show on the 
road and tour the whole of North 
America with it, afterwards selling 
it to Jupnn, and make a very sizable 
profit, but everybody wunts to fnce 
Che Broadway agony. , . 

Broadway is, of course, that- very 


of course, there are neurasthenia, 
migraine, screaming quarrels, ex- 
haustion. Is it worth it ? Of course. 

It seems the more worth it to me 
these days since a particular experi- 
ence which, I suppose, every author 
must expect sooner or later— I mean 
the confrontation with a reader who 


sort of personally directed weapon 
and has come to .seek revenge. 
Cyrano, being a mere entertainment 
and ultimately the responsibility of 
a dead French playwright, will never 
have to be taken seriously by me, 
except In respect of craft and the 


narrow stretch of a long and- danger- JjM 'taking his writings ds a 
ous street where the lights are un- “ " " ’ 

usually bright, taxis are difficult to 
get, muggers are not particularly 
shy, and an evening's entertainment 
(drinks, dinner, transport, show, 
mug-money) can costa truck-driver's 
yieek’s salary.' Musicals, are expen- 
sive tp put on 
reflected in 

vision dinners. They are expensive -Jpf- „ n V Q ' v , J? a . d » haVe 

. because r, of . nqturaL wastage (bad • ''"w 1 n 

orchestration. f V be replied by 

good ones, weak choreography made v, _ ’ m v,o s ' 

strong, fired directors insuring on 

their percentage) and also because munlntiZn with Uom ? “ 

of union rules.;. You n^ay not need : ^ ' • S 

a; twenty-six piece orchestra; but you ; . J*" e * a °y who called to ; see .me 
have to pay .for one; allowing the was in no doubt that vlr- 


defending. The possibility that I am 
even remotely responsible for 
wounding society through my writ- 
ing has itself become a wound. 

I know all the answers: life, with 
all its violence, is anterior to art ; if 
we’re going to point a finger at books, 
let's start with the Bible and Shake- 
speare ; civilization could hardly be 
sustained without the taking of 
moral chances, aesthetic ones too. 
But then comes the moment when 
there 1 $ a whisper of nemesis: one 
has dared to make public what should 
be secret, tried to articulate 
mysteries, attempted to create. I have 
had other tremors of fear In New 
York — maiuly from a seven-foot 
failed Cherokee writer who threa- 
tens to come to West End Avenue 
with a tomahawk — but this most 
recent experience has been direct, 
physical, shameful. I am' totally 
innocent, I say, but I am no longer 
sure what the word means. 

* * * 

It was while the tremor was fresh 
that I had to take part in one of 
those PEN symposia about author- 
ship and commitment. In the course 
of discussion I said that I deplored 
Blackspeak, which is ghetto langu- 
age caddied; by linguistic experts, 
cherished by remedial English tea- 
chers (who should know better), pre- 
sented as a potentially serious liter- 
ary medium "and, as I see It, inno- 
cently— whatever, again, that means 
—used as a device for encouraging 
inarticulacy.. 

These quaint ghetto Black folk 


u nn . nf grain , hn<- »h» nmmio inese quaint guetto uiacic ioik 

m, and this Morally .thTwticie^I have w^ttart^^dfffeN ' havo a ^ved language, poor 

2 .« H-* was? ft ?•*«. 


is, far superior to our weary, sesqui- 
pedalian, oyer-rational, over-loaded, 
Oyer-educated, undeprivfid- tongue. 
My 1 brief rejection was at once 
diiswered by a Black voice asking: 
" DO ybu hbnestiy think you’re going 
to get away with that remark ? " At 
oiice there was an audience silence 
: appropriate to the onset of physical 
violence, The trouble then wis that,' 
though I stayed hold’ >hd said that I 


w •i.aIIm’ . _ •• • ■ • r 1 ■ • • . 'fvsw «UAH BUSH hiuv a 

supernumerary players to playinot . everything I had. wnt^en wds ought to get/ away with jit; .ami for 
music but poker ; if your show has an ^ack oa her— on the -the ^following highly Cogent 

running time, than three '^ 8t ^° arn ! f S8 .,¥?*• f 1 } Attempt at (equip vfhe deprived with li 

I ‘ ' .. snflphnff flf llllism IlnmP horn frh«Aiifll« r * . la ... 


reasons 

linguistic; 


show proceeding „ M 
called Brendan: there 
play called Dylan) are but 
bered here as prpfessioedi 
and roisterers, One m 
A lroy Kear in Cokes ondu 
said that w Aniericans prataii 
dog to a dead lion; thattoj 
things I like about Amerind 
secondary conuolationj oil 
r ‘ writer " are ousting ttiei 
I look forward to getllejl 
Europe, with little to iloki 
My four-year etfle twal 
my tendency to visit kssefoi 
than England in order to x 
spoken English— then mi 
turning me Into a perwi 
more et home with 
“sidewalk”, “Bttoroer , i 
“ lift ”, "pavement", "li 
automatically turn "id'j 
“ zee " and ; gvoid talking M 
night" instead bf " tiro 
But I am unlikely (o hoe 
ah American wrlttr f . 1 
that group wmch uses a 1 
English but seeks a 
remote from both Bririibi 
can experience, I note dial 
Lowry Is officially . de , 
Canadian writer, thotighbi 
don with Canada iVasfwfte 
Perhaps ^ had better buflt J 
a country ^vbere English? 
language and at least bei 
At the moment I am noim| 
absolutely no desite « 
England, and the ' B 
becoming any kind oi 
can doesn't. please me- 
lt Is curjbusty uncon 
well as unexp|jei«lv u 

total daracipadba ,» 

“ Old men should be' 

words are Eliot's. Tm 
fllinent may be ( 

a Jet plane plying endj^T' 

A and B, the 
able typewriter 
Is the lightest . 

know), a shirt wuhaMey 
hostess pampennp._“* TJ 
pilot whom I J 

face. Or else the 
that (he student r«epjJ®y 
of some remote p en«^ 
puts one In, all alonr, . _ 
snow, sustained 
television *hOWSr 
lecture bout -MPJJgJJjSl 
anyone will remewher 
all., 


J la Extremes 1776-1778 
I W Charles McWeisa and 
i A. Poltle 
Belnemaon. £7. 

[i JOIY 14, ,1763, Johnson 
uhlwd Boswell to keep a “ fair 


"undisguised 11 journal 
la be 


of 

‘He srid it would be a very 
I ptrclse, and would yield me 
M uilsfaction when the ideas 
[Med from my remembrance." 
[m able to tell Johnson that 
| kept a Journal ever since he 
iiid tno year before, and 
said he. was very happy 
[I pursued so good a plan ". 

\ Boswell records this exchange 
IJuraal two days later he adds, 
of his typically endearing 
_B of exultation, " And now, 
[journal l art thou not highly 
fed? Shalt thou not flourish 
l?“ 

.• kept the "habit of 
l u uadi ULs death thirty- 
latep, > His journal 
... vpry much more than 
,rod was to bri/ig forth the 
ob 1 of Boswdll published In 
rthit are sriU read. There Is 
I kore of Boswell’s journal to 
bed, but since the present 
, Bouoell in Extremes, is the 
Lwhane of the trade edition 
■(Yale Editions of the Private 
iw James Boswell”, a back- 
. ce may nOt be out of place. 
Jim 'volume in the series, 
i London Journal 1762-1763 
• ■*» published so On after the 
on by Yale University of the 
l papers discovered at Mala- 
w Ip the 1920s ■ and pt 
iHbiuo Jn the 1930s and 
together, along with other 
;^PerA by Cdlflbel Isham. 
Journal records the 
experiences of a young 
* iwen^r-twh released to 
,¥wre he'.met Goldsmith, 
|/ b W>» ' Churchill— ana 
ut wave a best-seller, pos- 
tho cover of the - 



After tea my dear wife walked 
home with me, and when 1 in- 
sisted to go out, she accompanied 
me, but I insisted on her going 
home, and walked to the New 
Town, called at Mr. David Hume’s, 
wishing to converse with him 
while i was elevated -with liquor, 
but was told he was very ill. I 
then ranged awhile in the Old 
Town after strumpets, but luckily 
met with none that took my 
fancy. Came home and got up 
worthy Grange to supper. 1 waa 
noisy and had a voracious appe- 
tite. I was shocked at tho con- 
sciousness of ray own situation. 

Boswell judges nicely the propor- 
tions of cool narrative and moraliz- 
ing comment. This is sufficiently 
overt (“dear” . . . "luckily" . 
"worthy” ... "I was shocked . . 
but perhaps the energy of the verba 
tells another, more subversive story. 

Boswell had good reason to deplore 
bis whoring. In the course of this 
volume he caught gonorrhoea several 
times (If it was gonorrhoea and not 
some other form of urethritis— the 
editors do not make this clear). 
There seems to have been a dogged, 
almost obsessively willed quality 
about his whoring. At times it la not 
without its elements of heroism : 

... the High Street met a plump 
hussy who called . herself Peggy 


The Oxford 
Book of 
Twentieth 
Century English 
Verse 

Chosen by 

Philip Larkin 

This successor to W. B. Yeais’s 
Oxford Book of Modern f'erse is likely 
to remain a standard nork lor many 
years. From Wilfrid Sea wen IlHiiil 
to Brian Pat ten, the chosen poems 
convey a sense of ihc richness and 
variety both of the period and its 
poetry, and the book will be valued 
not only as a work of eutcrtaiiuncnt 
but also ns a critical and historical 
reflection of the poetry of out 1 time. 

19 March 

Other Criteria 

Confrontations with 
Twentieth Century Art 

Leo Steinberg 

Alternative methods of seeing and 
thinking about nrt arc vividly 
presented in this conceptually rich 
and impressively illustrated book by 
a leading American art historian anil 
critic. Leo Sternberg’s insights arise 
from a determination always to 
respect the freshness and integrity of 
individual works of art, while at the 
same time recognizing honestly lus 
own feelings as he confronts them. 
*78 photographs £5 OUP NeivYork 


.Grant. It was ona of the coldest 
nights I ever remembdr. I went 
th her to a field - behind 
Register Office, and boldly lay 

The problem of Boswell’s M eleva- 
“ with liquor was solved— for a 
time— by his abstinence in tha spring 
' 1778. He was jeered at. by Garrick, 
>hnson stiffened his resolution. 

ing forms One of the brightest 

threads waved in the early part of 


France 


A, message to Boswell from the mistress of the Green Man, Ashburn 
■ ■ .. . .. (Ashbourne). • '* : 


-ondgn with- 


records it. The candour was felt to 
be gratifyingly shocking in 1950, and 
the . TLS reviewer wr.ote, rather 
quaintly, that "warning isnould be 
glyen that the text of the 


!<« court with Intention to 
win armour: Bpt jhehad 


li 


er. 


f^tahersquesk. 


She won- 
iid that If 
[enhead, I 


Has not been expurgatod . So such 
u & a girl in the Strand; warning was necessary for the next 
Volume in the series. Boswell’s Dutch 
Journal was lost in his lifetime, and 
Boswell in olland 1763-1764 (1952) 
presented Ah ingenious' but dull 
redord of Boswell’s ' time eia a Jaw 
student -compiled -from various 
Wo- rf i. .v D : sources by Frederick Pottle. ; ; The 

T - L $ reviewer asked a question of 
^ntasTi-^ ' SB? 1 ^ ' the vOlpme Which was, to Ijq asked 

somi 5 iiS 2 more often^thp ben^o 

pDocence ■ with %1 



he 


... ... , . m 

fidteyprise went on: "la the. world tc 
Have too much of Boswell ? 

Well, volume 3 (1952) offered some 
immediaterallef by concsrpingitself 
not ‘ With ; Boswell 


J rhole volume in the series, BoswelVs 
ounial df a Tou? of. the Hebrides 


worries 
ing 

The Ominous 
(1963). ' 

When the tenth volume, Boswell 
in Extremes, opdns.BosweU id thlrty- 
‘six. the * extremes ” are the 
extremes of the sullen melancholy of 
the daily grind in Edinburgh, where 
his affairs were in “ a sort of hurried 
irregularity ”, and the excitement of 
his visits, to Johnson at Ashbourne in 
the i 
the. 
longest 1 

rhe 


{ iy professional map in Edinburg 
s staggering. On one particular day 
Boswell and Grange dined together. 
" We drank a botu 
and were moat 
were smaller in the elg 


The Structure of 
the Terror 

The Example of Javogues 
and the Loire 

Colin Uucas 

This Is a study of one of the , 

^he ‘k ? P artmcn,s ofrevolurionary Ft 
with durin 8 the Reign of Terror. Its 

purpose is to illuminate the central 
problems of this most complex phase 
of thp Revolution, and above *11 to 
assess the degrea to which tlie Terror 
as it afi'cctcd the villages and small 
towiis of provincial France . 
corresponded to rhCpnnciples 

prtmouniJed in tl« Convention and - . 

way the pracrices developed in Paris. . 
irgb 6 maps £9 Oxford Historical 
A "' w Monographs 


s ? 0 ±i°J.J ,orl (S p o^ The Liberal 

; in tho eighteenth. - . ' 


.... _ - opeh .. . 

Maclean’s cause against the,' Duke 
of Argyll next day, and had not 
mqde out notes for , it, I most 
improperly pushed about the port 
wine, and drank till , between two 
anid three . in the morning. - T 
deluded myself 

t was thinking 
Tightening my 
intoxicated. 


H.C.G, Matthew . 

Political weakness and ideological' 
con fusion characterized the Liberal 
nartv after 1 886 . Hie author 



and 


ally) but with the flnstip 
. Sit .-Joshua Reynolds’® 

■...character; sketches of. ... . t . 
Johnson and Garrick, together with 
other papers. Boswell and bis jour- 
nals, returned the next yeav 
.[BqawdU. on the . , 
rtWwy end 
j memorable 
l^kiws With 



sat down. 1 was uot at all well. 
F.vprvthine was indifferent,, or 


Stf Edward Grey - to develop a new 
ply their - 

I.VTIMb twigwys ptMlCV. 

Including domestic, Irish. . , 
itnpeiJaL foreign.' and defenwaflhint- ' 
[Sdache" ®'- 50 VifirffiistOrH-ol M owdtaphs \ . 

MW!’ 

««.! c 9 u]d : g« no rest for sick- ThOUght frOITI 
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tn lie sntlsfied if JllumeJ persisted 
in disbelieving « future state when 
lm Iitid dcurti before his eyes 
This (lull'll iliiv i H imrlcuness elicited 
u full account nf Hume's progress in 
iriigmiis scepticism, mid some nice 
pm -downs : 

“ iVt-H, 4 * Nisid I, “ Mr. Htinic, I linpe 
iu trliuii', over you when [ meet 
.von in u fill ure stole; and 
remember you arc not to pie tend 
that you wns joking with all this 
infidelity.” “ No, no,” said lie. 
“ Uni f siinll have been so long 
iIiltl* before you come that it wifi 
l>e iioLhiug neiv.” 

The effects of the in coring — 
which Boswell does not try to con- 
ceal — were that 1 tunic was thor- 
oughly cheered up and Boswell 
depressed : ■*! left him with impres- 
sions which disturbed me for sonic 
time." The nJiHirs, in (heir vulu- 
nble iiiiroihii'tiim. suggesr thut 
'■ Mnswell wus nut si* silly ns to 
think he could convert the autlior 
of i lie l-.ssay on Mintclus." Hut they 
also tell us time seven years after 
Hume's death Roswell 

elriMiued ilut lie hud found a 
diary of 1 1 time's, which showed, 
sure enough, that Ibinic's publica- 
tion of sceptical treatises hud 
sprung kViim vuniry, and thut he 
w.i< really not only a Cbristinu 
hot also a very pious mini. Bus- 
well even dreamed some beautiful 
religious passages that Hit me had 
written. 

Den ili uiid extinction were very 
war concerns to Hu swell d tiring 
this period. The editors point to an 


element of the necrological macabre 
which punctuates die journals : 

. . . dined with George, Sad drunk 
he mid l. Mrs. Margaret Pitcuicne’s 
funcrul, mid kissed girl in open 
day in churchy aid. Grange saw it. 
Method i. sts. Much intoxicated- 

This provides comedy of u sort. 
There is high comedy in Roswell's 
religluus poses: 

I read some in Barclay’s Apology 
for the Quakers, and some in the 
Koran. I was divinely spiritual 
and Oricntul. 

The range of It os well’s ecumenic- 
ism Ik generous. In London he 
slipped off to muss in Catholic 
chapels with the suinc excited de- 
light that he visited the elusive Mrs 
Love — she exists in the footnotes 
lather lliiiu the text — at "no ’’ 
(“ vastly snug “She cunnoi ut this 
time huve been much under sixty", 
the editors mite drily. 

Boswell struggled to reconcile It is 
religious and .sex uul yearnings, 
especially in Ids “ Asiatic ” fantasies 
of polygamy. He fluttered himself 
“thut there was uo certain divine 
precepts us to intercourse between 
the .sexes". In a conversation with 
his uncLc Dr John Boswell, who had 
been exconinumicuicd for wliuriug 
l».v the Glussiie seel to which he be- 
longed, n certain subject is 

broached : 41 Christ left morals of 
law of Moses Boswell's reaction is 
immediate ** Thought, then, plural- 
ity of w(nneii. >< 

Boswell's sobriety during his 1778 
visit to London allows nt) incom- 
parable fullness to his account. 11c 
writes “ from strong, fresh 


memory The passages m which. 
Johnson appears are well known 
from their polished and sometimes 
rewritten versions In the Life of 
Johnson, But is it only familiarity 
with the portrayul of Johnson that 
makes the presentation of General 
Pauli, irito whs also much in Uns- 
woil’s coni])uny, seem so dim by 
comparison ? He is almost ns sha- 
dowy os the boring John Taylor of 
Ashbourne. Burke, too, in these 
pages remains shadowy, ns he does 
in the Life, though one cryptic 
reference here offers the intriguing 
possibility that in the Burke house- 
hold there was "No place of wash.” 
Comparison of the Journal and 
the Life makes the reader vigilant 
for suppression mid distortions in 
Boswell's 


formal, 


, public 
most important: 


more 

account. The 
suppression noted by this reviewer 
occurs in the account of April 18, 
1778, Johnson “roared terribly” 
against the Americans. Boswell, in 
both uccounts, " snid something in 
their favour". HVlmt it wus is 
nowhere specified . ) Angry, Johnson 
said nothing at the time and later 
snubbed Boswell horribly. Bos\ve!l 
records in his journal : 

I afterward asked the Doctor 
why he snid so shocking a thing 
to me. He answered, “ You bad 
made me angry about the Ameri- 
cans." (1 believe I did say, when 
regretting his ungovernable vio- 
lence against them, 44 Every man 
has his weakness.’*) “ But ", said I, 
“why did not you give me it. 
directly ? Why wait till some 
sentences after?". 44 Because, “ 
said he, ,C I had nothing ready. A' 
man cannot strike till lie has his' 
weapons." ' 


fit his revision for the Life Boswell 
crucially mints the words in paren- 
thesis. Perhaps he is already begin- 
ning their suppression when he 
acknowledges reluctantly 44 1 believe 
I did say . . . To he disagreed with 
by Boswell is one thing, to be 
condescended to by him unolher, 
and overhearing this aside would 
explain Johnson's anger. To remove 
the sentence seriously distorts the 
meaning of the passage. 

More often Boswell clients 
veniully, as when he appropriates 
Johnson’s correction "Caligula " for 
w Nero ’’ into his conversation 
(April 14, 1778). fie generalizes 
conversatib ns about drinking so that 
they do not refer to his personal 
problem, suppresses details of Gar- 
rick's attempt to lord it over him, 
and so oil. It is all part of the 
legitimate '.‘'shaping" the journal 
underwent before it became incor- 
porated Into the Life. 

To read largo sections of this 
book would not be possible without 
the devoted labours of the editors- 
Their annotation is learned, gener- 
ous, and impeccable. Since this is a 
44 trade " edition the notes are not 
burdened with minute scholarly 
references. The editors have lived 
with Boswell for u long time (Fred* . 
crick Pottlo has edited singly or in 
collaboration every volume of the 
series), and we do not grudge them- 
their right tg scold Johnson and. 
Boswell Tor abusing their host Lang* 

1 ton when he.- had gone out of the 
room so. that .they could be alone, or 
their right to take Boswell's .view' of 


. , elected the poem as not 
n lp l«flhev also rejected the 
SIS foxford Herald trum- 
^. F Mac-Carthy and now 

JJ5? 'would hove been 
to accept the , avid- 

The 
some 


Johnson's "tantrum- , 
“Kair of Lord IfaXj* 
Tope information, life* 
one instance ? On 
toHunje 4 8“ 8 rS» 
‘a stnking remind^!? 


mat, they have been disregarded." than these are hardly as accessible as 
To ask for a descriptive btbllo- the STC itself. 


graph y of over 70,000 items, the total 
ill Wing, seems ambitious beyond 
the capacity of even the 44 coopera- 
tive effort" of a team of workers, 
a bibliographical dream. The des- 


rtJfwflSmi available criptive details to he offered with 
jjjjj correspondence of m»»V entries in the revised Pollard 

bond tn the ebhtMi .iff geonineb' JV S 

Sim 


as u man expects tollvetodi 

i { n e °i le aspect the tfflm 
helpful. Boswell faithfully 
lus sexual lapses in EuM B 
tevated into Greek dtaraoj 
pleasure became hig * 
Johnson was franker -i 
man says he had pleasure 
woman he docs not man', 
tion, but that he tailed W 
Li(c this became 41 . . . L 
thing of a very different i 
why should tbeedhon, h 
terating, deny the rni 
irAEoroupc of discOTfriaj, 
meeting a KOn»X>r'f p«rx Xobw 

To find Boswell comic-# 
when he writes of a Doha 
that ,4 liis wearing spcQidn 
something to the royau) 
origin, on which ray luu; 
dwealt ”, or when he defum 
''the state of .mriig.nm 
than one’s nss.ets would g& 
they could all .be.r^atbed 
in cash at a- geqcral' vaJo 
part of the pleasure the 
finds In this volume. his*i 
that Boswell^ who found ibe 
plation of himself faicuu&i 
any angle, might not hare 


, sBice lost (like that on 
but they lacked some of 
uai evidence now available, 
1 Improved methodology 
.lid out of the tradition 
Sw, Greg and Bowers. 

DONALD H. REIMAN. 
h pforihelraer Library, 
mc j) East 42ud Street, New 
110017, USA. 


,ogic Matters 

ofessor ■ Walsh 


mid Redgrave STC, which wo have 
awaited for Eorty years, will be a 
welcome, though ancillary, feature. 

Many of the descriptive items 
questioned by your reviewer can be 
easily explained, were they of 
general interest and if enough space 
were available. Most users of Wing 
can find them by following the 
directions In Wing’s preface. For 
example, the former A3720. Hiscock’s 
A3720+, has been slmted from 
Arnauld to Lnmy after consideration 
of the evidence and the ascription in 
CBEL II 785. So too, B2187 has 
been altered to B218BA because the 
author proved to be Thomas Bever- 
ley of Lilley, not the writer of the 


states s £ u1e ,,ame who was responsible for 
* ;«,r ‘Sinclair’s the Preceding entries. As Wing 
1G) *?. ^nhllosoDhy of jessed repeatedly, additional in- 

lo!fc P Wliat forraatio1 ' in his f/les is available 
ahtrthin formal logic, wnai w those j A trouble to 

send specific inquiries. 

^SincUir's book on the Your reviewer misleads his readers 
formal logic. Sinclair on several points._ First, when he 


(2) To conjecture about HazlitL's 

possible errors is, I suggest, not 
pointless: if Ha/litt, frequently 

quoted in .4. Gallery, can be shown 
to be wrong, u ghost has been laid ; 
if he is shown to be right, another 
edition of the work is kuowu. Only 
if Wing had added references to 
A Gallery in each case in which u 
Gallery book lias now been added 
to the STC itself would such con- 
jecture have been unnecessary. 

(3) I agree that there is a great 
difference between Hiscock and a 
bookseller’s catalogue, but this does 
not affect my contention that Wing 
takes information from secondary 
sources without seeing the books, 
and I suspect that l am uot alone in 
believing that bibliographers ought 
to look at the books which they are 
describing, however justifiably 
abbreviated the descriptions might 
be, and however impeccable the 
alternative sources of information. 

(4) I am pleased to know that 1,000 
ontries have been added to the letter 
A ; but I am equally concerned to 
know how many hnvo not been 
added, and how many entries have 
not been revised. To say that 44 each 
addition was made when a new entry 
became available" is to admit that 


J1 lOrlllHi lUfiiw “‘"“-r, -e T,»; , « -r * , ublhuic uvauauw is lu uumii- Him 

this logic “educationally writes .of Wins s Gallery of GJiosts, there has not been the systematic 
■j 1 regard It as, educa- tl » BS u io l ?' vevlslun from A to Z which alone 

pernicious. The Edinburgh n ,. e » he shows little could have produced the authorita- 


, who attacked my understanding of its Panose. That rive “full diess catalogue " which 

clearly imbued with the {1st of titles was sent out by Wiug in Mr osbom claim the revised Wing 

on and concerned to hope of finding copies of publications tQ be 

I Prolessor Walsh may not which he had reason to believe 

makes arty difference to existed. In the preface to the revised 

philosophical compe- edition Wing explained that of the 

H F c nnn « a <n J, » j.. h.. 


To the Editor 




Poet’s Credit 

f*ii. —My publishers recently gave 
permission. tQ BBC Television to in- 
clude in. tlielr progrojumo Flap? 
school a short poem of ' mine for 
children. The poem was duly read 
on uach of five programmes from 
Monday la Friday, tlio morning’s 
broadcast being repeated at tea-time. 
The poem was therefore read, with 
. attractive illustrations, ten times in 
dll- The fee offered was modest, but 
this programme enjoys considerable 
prestige, und it is creditable to ba 
included. in it; that, is to say, it 
would have been creditable, had I 
received any credit.. My name was 
a urn tinned once, in passing, which 
would mean two mentions in the. 


sharp ears who missed none of the 
programmes to know wbo had writ- 
ten the poem. 

Should un interested viewer want 
to Jind - but, could he not have icon- 
suited tha current Radio Times 7 
There was *16 mention of the poem 
or its author in Radio Times, which, 
howover, printed the names of one 
or two story-tellers and two 44 pre- 
senters " .every day. On Friday, the 
final day. Radio Times printed the 
names of one story-teller, two * pre- 
sontera” a -pianist, tr designer, a UIOl UJD 
script-writer, a director, a producer ’ formation. 


the matter further. The part of bis 
letter which I .want to draw your 
attention to is that which concerns 
Radio Times,, over vvhjclf,- it j&cems, 
BBC Television lias' uo control : 

44 The Radio Times policy!’ only 
allows for story credits to be 
given . . (though, as 1 have men- 
tioned, there seems to be plenty of 
room for 44 presenters ”, designers, 
etc). 

Whot possible justification,' one 
wondej 
k pol 

name, _ „ MMl 

is his trademorkT^ ind'ltb surchbe^ 
vond question that credits of all 
kinds are i of vital importance to ull 
writers. Radio Tittles is an official , 
organ of the BBC and has a special 
responsibility' in seelug that credit '' 
is given where credit is due and 
« 5L ft® public fa given detailed iq- 
If this were a purely 


■v>. j iujoiuic juim anuuiij UUK7 uuufiui ■ v ci ot lit 

lera can Radio .Times b<tvc* fat Li/stener rqdda;...,, 

’“St ^ A , poet’s the slte.of frebin 

3 , Uke diet of any other writer, ■ , - 7 ,“ Bl 


as a section of. Letters from Iceland. 

ThjWQ ' ara: several differences 
between .the texts published in Tha 
Listener and Poetry. 4 * The weak!* 
row of fidelity ‘.'.(an obvious misprint • 
In verso nine) is corrected to 44 tlte 
weak vow ” ; " natural marvels ” 
(verse four) bccoinos 44 marvels of 
nature”; “ And the steadfost affec- 
tions of its dead may bo bought 11 
(verse seven) becomes 44 can be 
bought **. Verse five, line two, in Thu 


™ ««ortlve 'produwr^lne private p-icVance" I' 'Would'.nor^ 
names in all. Ten times this moun- for the hospitality 'of vbur eblUmhJ 

tain of executive talent laboured to 1 * 

bring forth^ among pther things, pfty 
poor little mouse of a poemJ. Neither 
\X nor Its .author was ih * " 


wi j ___ 

._ JAMF-S REEVES. 
Flints, Rotten Rpw,Levvep,. Sussed 


WSERSE*- ■ w H Anrfpn 

... o' “■ ^ uaen 




roentionad a second time. I received 
no; screen credit during the whole 
wegk. It would therefore have been 
impossible fat any but a viewer with 


ducer 
me . a 
letter 
ment an 


of Playschool, who sent 
charming and conciliatory 
regretting my disappoint- 
ed promising to look Into 


Sir,— Your 
Epistle to a 
cites as ; on 


church where a bishop 
» was put In a bag- 

in Poetry^. 

The site of the church where o bishop 
.. was put in a bog. - 

But by Letters from Iceland the 
bisiiop was back In the bag and there, 
I think, be -ha? stayed ever since. . ■ • 

. , 'T JANpT ADAM SMITH. ' 
57 Laqsdpwne Road, London WU- 

Dorothea’s 

Dusbands 

Slr.-rEmrya mid Barbara Jones 



. PILGRIM PRESS, BOSTON, MASS. 

T . .' /noW available fcpmiknglidi booksellers ^ 

POETRY OF 
FRAN CIS WARN E R 

a ten-year retrospective, with poems selected from Ids five 
, previous volumes of poetry. $4.95 or £2.18. . 

. Winner qf fte 7972 Mewing Tmernationsl Award for Literature, . 

: , {: 7 ; ttWO Winner W. U, ApdeuJ . .v i . » 4 .; ; . c. • ' 

: r«e». thin ■ dnde yslim jA' wdmiae, 


reviewer of Auden’s 
Godson (January 12) 

44 Serendipity ’’^he; accid^ita^^an^ ?o?£ ers ? { novo1 read\tsg, % written in 
formation of poets to^ ports -if the of ninettmn for the 

first yerse t\t 44 jourh'ey to Iceland M : i edlfl . trati °“. °K he . r former achool* 
11 And the ports have names for the 
■® a i J™**, correspondebt Edward 
Callan (Match 16 ) asserts that .** the 


teacher. Miss Lewis, but in fairness 
to both George Eliot and Scott, their 
conjecture that Scott .was 44 one of 
the novelists whom she, seems to 


• iiipwas isherwQbd's in the course of c — • T n, i'r rr 
trsnsCriptioti, 1 not a- bounty . frtmi : : bave had in mind" should not pass 
Audcn*s unconscious^. / ' - ■'wlthqut a.qqablying comment.. 

Mary Ann's self-righteous remark 


Hnigbt, in, 1516)— there a s 
of a “spiritual alesq 1 ! as i“ 
sion. There is also the to 
wrote au essay on ibe 1 
novels for the Leader tatyw 
But perhaps, the most u" 
testimony derives from her 
J. W. Cross, who norii 
admitted in later fears tut 
Scott who first emandwteels 
her narrow religious yan 
Life , page. 48);- Professor 
phaslzes the - '(act that it 
who first introduced her l 
ing of fiction, and pnats 
hor earliest known Ml 
mont, " Edward » 
the ml(M830Si. .which JM 
tale obviously inspired W. 
may not bp going too Jw 1 
that, of all Bowliats, u ww 
most profoundly ttfecW 
tion of her own kWd-.of 

fWon ' MIRIAM 

Department pf EngUA 
University of 
Languages Building, Chaw 
Liverpool L69 3BX. ;| (. 

Shelley’s Wor 

Sir, -The 

of NcvUlh R^««S. < bS. 
cal Works of PfraJP* 
(Mareli^pelpM®^ 

aberrations iit edlwrlal 
practice that 
volume. .But yflur revtesp. 
hasty In welqotfnrs 
derer "iritoth^wnM 
' '9 


Ido. 

PETER GEACH. 

ot of Philosophy, Uni- 

d Leeds, Leeds LS2 9JT. 

-Like Professor Gaach, I 
U paper to the Edinburgh 
lew. It wSs severely critic- 

[ fcmsion. notably by Pro- 
Valsh. • rrosyi this I con- 
Aker tliat my argument was 
• or, preferably, tliat I had 
•express it clearly enough. 

I see, from Professor 
| comments, that the correct 
* from “They critldied me 
[ Edinburgh " is “They are 
tic ia Edinburgh This 
iful inference, and I only 
1 known of it. 

we must now concede 
JW*or Gaaqh has., eatab- 
15* point and, shown the 
' merance of his logte. • 

' ERNEST ,GEljL.?fEIL 
ta Cottage, FroxSleld. 
. MDipshire.; 


5.000 “ ghosts ** listed in the Gallery, 
about 700 have been located, and an 
qqual number have proved to be 
ghosts. Surely it would be fdolish to 
list tliese established ghosts, and the 
2,600 presumed ghosts, along with 
publications known to exist. Wing 
emphasized repeatedly tliat every 
entry 1 in his STC showed where at 
least oub copy could be found. To 
chronicle or conjecture about Haa- 
lltt’s mistakes at this date seem point 
less. 

Equally difficult to understand fa 
the reviewer's statement that Wing 
used 44 information from secondary 


Finally, I am interested to learn 
tliat 44 perfectionist ” is a term of 
abuse ; I had supposed that in a 44 full 
dress catalogue”, or Indeed In any 
work of reference, perfection, or at 
least a strong desire to attaiu it, was 
a sine qua non. 


Pound on 
Harmony 

Sir,— Your reviewer of Ezra 
Pound's Selected Prose (March 16) 
refers to 44 the rare tract reprinted 
here, the Treatise on Uarpwny " I 


usea --iruormuuqn irum secuuuary • »»«««» 

sources ”. Wing either saw each titles should like to point oat : that we i have 

page himself, or accepted the teatl- ’ ‘^S^inofher work God has a helug, and let eartn allow 

SftfSSBft The 0/ J^pp^enc now. 


of letters- cnutrncts and publication 
records they must form one of the 
richest single sources for scholars 
working on the history mid litera- 
ture of the nineteenth end curly 
twentieth centuries. 

CHARLES CHADWYCK-HEALEY. 

Ghadwyck-Healey Ltd, 70 Gascony 
Avenue, Loudon NW6. 

Browning 

Juveniiium? 

Sir,— In the TLS of October 6, 1945, 
page 475, Frank Underhill presented 
a poem, “ On Louvel's Reply ”, as an 
early, indeed precocious, work of 
Robert Browning. As Mr Underhill 
explained, Lewis Peter Louvel assas- 
sinated the Duke de Bern in Paris in 
1820 and during bis examination 
made the notorious proclamation, 

44 God is merely a word j He never 
came upon the Earth”. The poem 
was found bv Mr Underhill in a note- 
book of his grandfather’s, Snmuel 
Gould Underhill, a fellow employoo 
with Browning's father in the Rank 
of Englaud. Written in rather pon- 
derous late Augustan couplets, the 
poem comments ironically on 
Louvel’s statement and reminds him 
that God's justice will soon take its 
ordinary course in Ills execution for 
murder : 

14 God is but a name, 

He lievor yet has been on earth.” 
Not seen on Earth I Then certainly 
mankind 

Have been for agea miserably blind. 
Not seen on Earth! The meanest 
weed that' grows 

Starts up this bold assertion to 
opposo. 

And every object on this Earth 
displays 

God's presence in a million various 

ways. 

Wretched Louvel l Whenever tlie 

decree 

Of injur'd justice' drops the sword on 

thee 

Surrounding thousands shall at once 
/ proclaim 

TIio' some may call him nothing but 
■ • ■ ' a naiuo 

God has a being, end let earth allow 


father, also Robert Browning. Both 
a competent amateur artist ami 
cartoonist and a passable versifier, 
lie was prized by his fellow employ- 
ees at the Hank of England for his 
ability to Lurii out droll comments 
on Issues of the moment. 

Throughout Ills life he took A 
lively interest in sensational cases of 
murder and in the psychology of 
murderers. He combined rather un- 
conventional habits and interests 
with very conventional moral atti- 
tudes. lie admired Pope and him- 
self wrote verses in u conventional, 
if peculiarly grotesque, style of coup- 
let. Finally, he was the son ot 
Robert Browning, also an employee 
of the Bank and still living in 1820 j 
and it was he, not the poet, who 
styled himself Robt. Browning Junr. 

JOHN MAYNARD. 

25 Concord Squnre, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, 02118, USA. 


available m £2, titfad iW 
Mia and The Treatise on Hqrmony. 

PETER OWEN. 

.Peter Owen Ltd, 12 Kendrick 
Mews, Kendrick Place, Old Bramp- 
ton Street, London SW7» 


mg’s STC 


asm 

ssa 


i«J r ^! <wer the late 

L*** 1 Short Title Catalogue 
^*Hiki,lfi4bl700_ (January 
Pertinent coni: 
oilnpie. he objects that 
ifa the first edition have 
1 ut explanation in 
*S*w*J. In each case 
n«a for the omission. 
Mrq fotfrid to be parts 
v signatures of a larger 
to. 'date after 
' 1641. Another ermi'n 


Letter Books 

Sir,— Your tevlewer of Sir Frank 
Francis's Rutgers lecture (March 9) 
hopes that 44 London will hear his 
plea for the publication of 
printers', publishers' and; booksel- 
lers' letter books and ledgers. 

We believe that 44 London ” al- 


Robt. Browning Junr. 

In the same.- columns, October 13. 
1945, page 487, F. G. Kenyon pointed 
out that if these verses were Brown- 
ing’s they were written at the extra- 
ordinary age of seVen years. Noting- 
that Browning Confessed to " verses 
at six years old ".and to an early 
apprenticeship to Pope and Byron, 
Kenyon left the issue of Browning’s 
authorship open. 

Since then, the poem has neither 
been received Into the Browning 
cauon lior excluded. If it is by 
Browning it. Is not only hi* earliest 
surviving full poem but. a. remark- 
able Indication of precocity: pre- 


bofore their eyes. Should the sup- 

E lement published by W. G. Hiscock 
e considered a secondary source, no 
niore reliable than a bookseller’s 
catalogue ? Similarly,- with the alle- 
gation that "additions ere hap- 
hazard ” and " far from comprehen- 
sive ”. ’ The fact that 1,000 entries 
have been added to the letter A alone 
makes these allegations seem misin- 
formed nnd perfectionist. Each addi- 
tion was made When a new -entry be- 
came available. 

Despite your reviewer's displea- 
sure with the ahorttltie niethod or 
enumoratlve bibliography, the 
volumes of Wing have, as he concurs, 
become an indispensable tool of 

scholarship. As Wing intended l ^ ® icnuv &amm| «»“-•' vrj. : . . m — - - — • ■ || -j ■ . - — - — — . . . j! 

STC is a list of all tne books, paw- , publishing on microfilm die ardiivos as a solemn moralist and heavy Liberal Forty assists by banding over 
phlets and broadsides of which .he * E ^ m8 jon publishers of the nine- ironist We will nave ^somehmv to 


Special Feature? 

Sir,— In some advance, publicity 
about books of literary criticism re- 
cently sent out by Macmillans, 
there is n note about 44 Special Fea- 
tures 11 of every Item. One of the two 
Special Features of a book oil Jane 
Austen is 44 Written clearly and 
without Jargon”. This claim is not 
made for any of tho other hooks 
advertised, though some (one 
hopes) deserve it: but It is a bale- 
ful sign of the times when such ele- 
mentary competence can bo re- 
garded as a Special Feature in a lit- 
erary critic. 

PHILIP COLLINS. 

Department of English, University 
of Leicester, Leicester LEI 7RH. 


Flatus 

Sir,— Your contributor Inn Hom- 
ilton (Viewpoint, March 16) may 
not be aware of an earlier celebra- 
tion of die combustible properties of 
flatus (Limericks A. & M. t second 
edition, Edinburgh 1928) : ; ,. . 

A flatulent plumber called Han 
. Could not get his blowlamp to 

ritart ; 

"This time it will catch". 

He said, striking a match, 
Wlilqh, Igniting bis flatus, killed 
. . Hart. 

C. HURST. 

. 18 Morden Road, ’ BlacUieath, 
London SE3. 

’ • •, . I ’ 

Gladstone Library 

Sir,— The Gladstone Library of the 
National Liberal Club is trying to 
assemble material which will be or 
value to anyone studying the history 
of the Liberal Party. We already 
possess old' minute books of tue 
Party, a very large collection o* 
pamphlets, original letters from, 
many Liberal statesmen and a unique 


■ vre UCIICYV Ml“« — - ““'r -I- ,■ ■* ■ T ” ' . IIUIII} - JL 

ready has, since we are currently cocity not so much as a poet out collection of election addresses. Tho 


could Ideate oue or more copies. teeut b century. These include Cftui- relate the troublea personal 
Your reviewer says* correctly, that' bridge university Press from 1696 anxieties of Pauline (1833) to the 


sun 


u 7 -v- ™ .^M.v r v,„ iv^hii earlier of 

- itivucu • u j * about Scott In her hitsty postscript access to the supW*."; 
to ledRart^ Engt' vrefwhig tp Lqc^art’8_,, biography- 


husband, thb 1. late 
Michael Roberts, was invited by 
(Chicago) to : edit ah Engl 
‘ .ntunlte nmd . to ask Audeft. ( The spiritual sleep of that man - 
this enterprise! W* awful**) hftisthave. bee'h-addbd 
The poenis they.- selected were , partly with aH eye to Miss Lewies- 
assempled at v our home in New- • approval, for It certainly contradicts • 
ca«lo, aqd many had to, be typed : everything elsq^at ,-Slie bad to say 
HfSfiSScTi .author 1 from the ■ 

Wben^sho'ryyas lent a 


A uur ID V IClYOt anjth 

Wing's STC is one of tho basic works 
of reference, and a worthy monument 
to tlie compiler; ■ ■ . . 

• - JAMES M. OSBORN. . 

- * Chai rmau, - Index Committee, 
Modern' -Language. Association, i De- ■ 
• • ■ ■ partmmvt.df English, Yale University, 

Haven, Connecticut, USA. 


Another group 
Kfj destroyed 
W6rld War; because 
Ji catalogue to books 
he excluded, such 


to 1902 


(specifically 
ik in Ills lei 


mentioned by mature assurance of tliis seven-year- 
old pronouncement on God and 


WtiiB 1-.- I-'.: ‘ J. lllia couec 

."mg always regarded iV Qua reviewer writes: — I should ^ut one 

uS- mrtra 1 »V 1 « >■ * ...l «« 


Sir Frank, in ms lecture), George U4V (»« VMVU m VW*UWM» 

Allen. Swan Sonneuschein, and society. Future critics of the Ring 
George Routjedge. Each microfilm and the Book will have to under- 
ie accompanied by a printed list of stand the mature reflections i off the 
correspondents, uud in the case of Pope hot so much as, a distillation 
CUP a. specially Written guide ; to of Bi'owuing’s own experience as a 
the archives. ... i... . . . rriteratlqn of h^Childtiood ^ concern 

This collection 


material. There must be a great 
deal still In private hands which in- 
dividuals may care to donate to die 
library where it. will be carefully 
catalogued and made available for 
research. But, please, no busts or 
portraits or similar material of which 
we hove a sufficiently large collec- 
tion. We shall be grateful for any. 
gifts of pamphlets, letters or diaries, 
but suggest that we be first provided , 
- be 


i • i 


f •-;■ 


U--f 










: bibliography^ ' , r J-jj 

p* 

numhdrad U copls*.!’ 


I Anrto^lnjr-i*^ 


i MARTlk^^ 

;' i;> V.V- ; '1- • 

4 ? - -U-; . ■sJr 


■ bemkde °fass cmif usiim. Of course 
WrnijSK 1^ ^ agree; that. the: book recorded -Is , 


unknown 
more than 170,000 pages 


mature talent Of Robert Browning’s 



■nit; MllV " hdve-Heeii altered, -xnw-u “**/■ v". , 

i objection to the moving of the 

ti SUth trdnS2»£ivS wfrrKs how ascribed to Lamy and 
Beverley of Lilley (and of others);, 
ofc has koan 'clearly they must be entered uiideT " 

farfhfa»iS^? dj the names ' of those- who are how ' , 
is pnfto^e.) . , reearaed no tlielr respective' authors,; 



Volumes One arid Two of Dorii Lessing’s 
Collected African Stories 


BS3 



■m 


t; 'afiifiss’rt ^ ‘‘ had reasons for alibis omissions, - 

' I feel that those omissions oughtto 
have been expUcIt&.hoted, whether . 

"?fatfed o pr not reasons ebuta have been given 


JJj heaven has rouimindeered the > ' y • . / : • ■’ v '' ' 


:t 


' *■ ' V , 
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The Cream of 
Historical Fiction 
from 

ROBERT HALE 


ELISABETH BARR 

THE OPAL PENDANT 

Rnniuuce and nd vein lire in niius> 

tceoili tommy. if. 60 


VANESSA BLAKE 

TUX DARK GUARDIAN 

Intrigue in llic early nineteenth 
century. T/.7W 


IRENE BRVDEN 

TRAGIC TUDOR 

Story of Lady Knih cry cir Grey. £1.80 


SHEILA COATES 

THU QUERN'S LETTER 

Intrigue .n ihc court of Kli/abelli I. 

£1.70 


WALLACE 

CRAWFORD 

TAPESTRY Of TREASON 

I ifECClltli century Ifufy. £ 1.70 


IEAN EVANS 

.I V HEIR FOR THE TUDOR 
Katherine, star of Lady Jane Grey. 


£1.70 


SARAH FARRANT 

L A D Y Ob WINSTON PA RK 

Mid-iiliK-fccmli century romance. 

£f.60 


RENEE 

FARRINGTON 

HONOUR IN THE DEED 

1 he Great Plague of London. £1.60 


RICHARD GAUNT 

THE SEDUCER 


JVriK ami adven lures in iho Civil 
VVi,f - £/.y»7 


MOLLY COSTAIN 
HAYCRAFT 

WE KING'S DAUGHTERS 
F-iiglmid and'turopc in the days of 
kifwinl i. £ [j 0 4 


STELLAR. 

hershan 

.. THE naked angel 

Romance and adventures In Napofe- 
. utijc Luropc. £2.20 


JANE AIKEN 
ROttOG 

mAuleferwall 

t ale eighteenth century thriller. 


£Uv 


. . .. - i* 


_ BRENDA 

a: ■ }?.•;'> % 

kSa. ; for 1 6e joona Henry , VI. :.•? v*< 

•/ . _• ; ^ ; .;rt .fW* 

^ ' ;;**.»©»!• kunter » 


Not tonight, Josephine 


U? and ,r history «•<= «« 
histoire in French, 
ijJ jn German. "Quelle 

fcs Ls-wg 

pith 5% 

of words In English, 
maps wo should not be 
10 admit that history is at 
amply a form of story 
Hlstorians nowadays have 
, aims. They analyse past 
L. generalize about human 
Lar seek to draw morals about 
flar economic behaviour that 
Wife lessons for the present. 
Lfiheoi area claim to foretell 
“ Those are admirable 
, which have produced 
„ high quality. But there is 
nog the fact that the original 
^the historian is to answer the 
question: "What happened 


l-'RANK RICHARDSON : 
Napoleon : Bisexual limperor 
255pp. Kimber. £3.35. 


Despite Iris title, Frank Richardson 
does not think that Napoleon was 
gcneticully bisexual. He does claim 
that thoro was a "homosexual com- 
ponent", 1101 physically practised 
and perhaps unconscious, but rating 
"about the centre of the Kinsey 
scale ”. He also identifies him as a 
*' phallic-narcissistic type " suffering 
noin “a castration complex ” and 
"Organ Inferiority ” and with 
sado-iiinsocliislic tendencies ” (esp- 
ecially sutio). 


which do not figure much in his 
book. 

Doubts arise with “ physical disa- 
bility in the genital system ”, “ psy- 
chogenic impotence” and sterility. 
The obvious difficulties are waved 
aside with the suggestion that 
Murut begat L£on, which may be 
true, that Duroc begat Walewski, 
which is unlikely but cmiuot be 
disproved, and that the King of 
Rome was got by AI(Dj, the donor 
being an unnamed brother oE the 
Emperor. We cannot know what 


tion is not explained and all the 


ft 


descriptions suggesting ii « youthful 
eunuchoid ” are post-Warerloo. 


happened in Napoleon’s second mar- 
ital lied, Ii " 


Not usually being trained psychia- 
trists, historians mny wince at the 
strident emphasis with which all 
this is stated, but most would prob- 
ably go along with it up to n point. 
They would accept that Napoleon 
was fur from oversexed and not the 


. but from all we do know of 
his life with Mari e-Louise the only 
possible inference is that it was 
satisfying to both. 

General Richardson i ntroduces 


these suppositions to support a logi- 
cally ill-founded thesis. The 


world’s greatest lover; Don Nuuo- 
Jeon Juan is a figure of popular 
near-ttetion. They would not find 


the homosexual suggestion so " very 
odd " as General Richardson docs, 
but might nut think it very signifi- 
cant. They would gram an dement 
of sadism, but would note that 
undoubted instances of callousness 
and brutality are matched by in- 
stances of Immunity and kindness 


— .... progres- 

sive constitutional change that over- 
came Napoleon in later years lias 
been diagnosed in u number of 
medical studies as due to pituitary 
failure. Accounts of the symptoms 
this mny cause seem to fit the facts, 
not least the appearance of his body 
at death, with Its fatness, femininity 
and atrophied genitalia. If the diag- 
nosis is correct, then at the end of 
his days he probably was both 
impotent and sterile. General 
Richardson gives the diagnosis and 
appears to accept It. - He. - then 


Some backstairs tittle-tattle of 
dubious provenance is offered with 
assurances that "such talk was 
general currency ", hut any solid 
earlier evidence hardly suggests 
more than moderutely weak sexu- 
ality. Tile point need not be argued, 
since we are told that this impotent 
creature “virtually raped” Wul- 
awska. If so, what is the fuss 
about ? 

Along the way a good many 
salacious stories are trotted out, 
usually to be dismissed out of 
band — so why repeat them ? But 
General Richardson does assure us 
that Napoleon III was “ almost cer- 
tainly not a Borntparte at all ” and 




Bonaparte did of car 
order: he was 
stopped. But why ft 
days? A little proW 
question may sugSH 

30,000 and more printed B 
Napoleon wrote, Kc 
are quoted : there i, , J2 
what he iai'd-thai iB 






ore the reporters 
comes from Bounlml, 


Jfct 


that, although Mnrie-Louise re- 
pulsed Joseph when he "tried to 
seduce " her, “ by that time site 


seduced easily ” — before the abdica- 
tion. He seems to accept the 
rumour, for which there is no jot of 
evideuce and less probability, that 
the Neipperg affaire began years 
before she met him at Aix. 


AbrantfeTBa STSTi 

who canhot be used tritC 
lous checks; an owasiad 
of the " some-historii 
tloned ” type Is no _ 
(Anyone wlshitag to dnv a 
oira of the period sod at 
aware of the pitfalls 
Jean Tulard’s fltollo, 
m "Hautes Etudes' 


m 


Modernes 
It might nave been 


It is pointless to call Ip Freud, 
jung, Adler Sc Co unless they are 
put to work on reliable materials If 


psychiatric studjr of N 


assumes that the germinal condition 



had always existed. The back-prtjjec- 


. Ity*~.tli 

.be told hqw, with u dramatic flour- 
ish, Boney returned it in time for 


very senior officer cfl 
Army Medical Conn n| 
interesting and helpfnl.tf 
ignorance of (lie spedffi . 
of the historian coaid brii 
Napoleon : Bifexm Em^n 
few signs of any intelfatf 
line at all. 


Hot heads in a cold climate 


•* tv 


ERNEST 3. DODGE 
The Polar Rosses 


2G0pp. Faber und Faber. £2.95. 


The Falur Rosses is. a fasc inuring 
character, study of. the two R oases— 

Sir John and Sir James Clark— 
woven Into the story of tlieir polar 
achievements by Ernest Dodge, 

Director of the Peabody Museum of 

Salem, Massachusetts. Theso two the heighfoF fir world' “landei-*hlh 

seamanship and 


when scientific cooperation between 
countries was furthered by the newly 
formed societies and institutions, 
such as the Geographical Societies oP 
Paris, Berlin and London nnd the 
Rmisit Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. One aspect of 
research la which all countries’ 'were' 
Interested ‘ was the study of ■ tbr- 
restria 1 magnetism and this. Com- 
bined with tho call for geographical 
exploration to which Britain, then Rt 


-.-1 r' 


Surprisingly, no biography of the 
3een written before and 


Rosses lias 

Dr Dodge has done a great ser- 
vice in recording their achievements 
against a background of exploration 
about which a great deal has been 
wrlttei^ and . in .which . some explor- 


record as a fight! 
had mechanical 


[SMM 

intend, 


ert -appear 1 to, hhve bedn- given more 
amine 


" I™:™ 11 1 TMCU inert; was a scientltlC 

renaissance throughout Europe and 


Scientific research'.' 




UOSEMARY ■ DEVONSHIRE JONHS 

Francesco Vcltorl 

319pp.. Athlone Press. 1 £550. V 


picture 
be can 
personal 


prominence' than la their ■ due, Parry 
and Franklin being examples. 

As a result of their discoveries 
and observations, the Rosses fre- 
quently found themselves in bitter 
arguments. ;wit]i their opponents. Dr 
Dodge, thinks that the conclusions 
reached were sometimes unfair to 
them, particularly i n . the case 
of Sir. [John .Ross when he decided 

< 0 ^ 0 °, f| ' 0111 Lancaster Sound 
in 3818 on the grounds that the Bay 
was surrounded by mountains (a 
as it turned out) and 
blocked by -sea ice. Sir John Barrow, 

Seconri -s^a^y M the Admir . 

wty, who- was convinced that' there 


advocate of tteaw-ptma* 
when the Admiraity (m| 
"the Ihtroductfon oi 
calculated. to strikq a I 
the; .naval suprenw 
Empire 1 '. At thf M« 
John was probab 1 - ““ 
as he wad redoes , . 
to trouble when he tart 
Sir John 'Bgrrwf, xl» 
captious and uncivil p " 
lived”. 

As with Sir John,, ? 
James Clark: " 


languages 


European 

bistorv” are the 


Fiction in history 


BY A. J. P. TAYLOR 




l 




i5»" 


1 # 


past, or more precisely the 
berate mankind, is our raw 
In this past aveuts suc- 
othor In order of time. 
tiu» of time came quite 
■un's consciousness. Some 
1 ! do not have it. Early 
drooiders put in anecdotes 
j-piggiedy without caring 
bppeaed first. No true his- 
b( written on this' basis. We 
rhuga the order of time un- 
J course we or our sources 
kd* a mistake, which is by 110 
[unknown. We cannot have 
p other than they are. Some 
ib lifeo to play at the game 
5» happened otherwise ”. 
wsoes to show that they 
[ * better employed writing 
rt novels where dreams come 


12*! no £ catalogue of 
0I ' d * r Uke R 

triable. History is a ver- 
wtts. Between the events 



invented the "deep MadA,^^, n v *- uia 

bottom aamplln^«jr 1 n, 


Frank Finlay as Hitler and Caroline Mortimer as Eva Braun in Vincent Tilsley's ITV play " The Death of 

Adolf Hitler 


« events some kind of 
2“ t i t . I, wr they hap- 
r fey Bapnened. 
1 , w ] ( h a blank mind 
■supposed to do; He does 
® r archives With 
tfjBJS °fniihd and 
L Un -]l they dictate con- 


clear-cut plan how to do : it and 
moved forward with the changing 
situation: Same aides were shocked 
by this and attributed to me all kinds 
of wickedness — apologizing for 
Aider or justifying the later appease- 


of 1 Lincoln. 'Cathedral, and vou are 
cheating, . . ■ 1 . . 1 

Whim a historian is working oii his 
subject, the eventB or statistical data 
or whatever he is using change under 

moot of sM«Tt.^r~r£dTo . 


(bo 


■ Quite Ute X ■> i" aTOMTSShS KM 

IpWR.ooot ovonm. S u'wort^hl" iah wL“i m 


History, just like historical fiction, 
is dn exercise in creative Imaghiadon,. 
though in our case the exercise is re- 
strained by tho limits of our know- 
ledge. One essential ingredient we 
learnt 1 from a writer of historical 
novels: the past .is different front 
the present. : This is quite . a recent 

Ji... 1 — c 


k- . r ^ ovciHSi 

research. 1 ant ,told that 
They 


more satisfy 

■ 2JS- i ^B°rtant, sJde of' Vettori’s 
, . . actiyiues is rtot discussed at all;. his 

Francesco .Veftorl is best known to work as ajnstorian/iu particular his 
historians as the recipient of some of , Ita] y between -151 J- and 

of Machlavelli’s letters, notably the X *P' Dr Jc ‘ ‘ 


, ■ ■ » 1 • -■ convinced that 1 there 

b: the lively correspondence was a way through to the “Open 
led on ^vith Machiavelli. Asa Polar Sea* was very disappointed 
fliJsS Paly’s , book is « nd frankly disbelieving. Ross has 


Joiies’s thesis, contained a 


one, describing die composition of chapter on this subject, which has 
bean omitted from the book to save 


■ PrinCe. ; . Louis Pussy even called 
his .Wwsraphy of Veltori, published 
Jp Uti'iUni de M liC/naiiel: ■’ ; Ip 
Rosemqry Devonshire Jones’s now 
bio^dphjr, phased, on q thesis sub- 
mittea fit 195s, lie Is considered as a 
personality qnd ris d political figufe 
. V 1 his own right— a leading FJoreu- 
tine^dtizen of the generation of 
MnchiaveJJi and Gulcpinrdlni . w h a 

■<; & ? 

r ' jYe/lbrf j 3 , a 

sdrolarly and Unpretentious 


space 
cha 
so 


For\u1?dM h ee l ^*8’ ’ crttWSH 

Dodge lays great stress on the' fact 

& h mS g6nu L nfiJy ■»« ■ unknow- 
i^}P- x?,f t ^ n , a l ,d » tuoto important 
^ tlce ‘? on the 
actually agreed with, his 


Isabella 


.1. » • tne D °ok to save ~ , agreed -with bis 

ice. It is q pity that the other to turn' back. ; . [ - ' 1 . 

r iHS Vottori’s onltfiral Dodce brbioD ii . H*! .• 


No 0110 v could ! -y- 
traoi'dlnary skill in k*' 
his tenacity. paWJttf 
and resolution, 

saved- the ^ships oa Wj 
occarion. Hta WniS”. 
corn for the bealih.:!* 1 
his men wera nw 
- were free from a 
illnesses and ha — 
heolthynien just 

NevertheWss, ^r J« 

who ‘knew hrii 
a very ambitious 
would not- delfigsjj,,. 
subordinates but 
everything; hunself-^J 

Which Dr. A D.odgeJf 
surprising, ,coris |a . en r 
id twlng #M^,. 


sSj! m eats to confirm their 


“t 1 *’ Similarly 
after, details to 
; ] vM’ e and make it 
finds convincing. 

’‘8app^2.' TT 0meti, n es 

4atUDMM%S e comes 
feature changes 


Nl Changes 

®»fe 8 1 s v “ o,,t ?il > 


had a similar experience. 

Are we then to say that there, is 
notiiing to choose between the dif- 
ferent versiqns of events' produced 
by historians ? It sometimes looks 
like it. Pieter Geyl whiled away his 
years iu a German concentration 
camp . by analysing the views of 
French. historians on Napoleon: For 
and Against. In this country singiug 
the praises of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion or displaying its brutalities has 
itself become a major industry. Cer- 
Lalnly these at? very different ver- 
sions, -but they remain versions of 


* about- . w . nen 1 Ayentsi arid the historian ivhb cheats 
World War °, ns na ■' on his events .will be, beyond the pole 
»' ^ConvinHnn i -.even if his version happens to be a 
itor vGaSf >n lb^ h $f/ t ^ d ' welcome one. . Take a photograph of 


,jwl .whether enough' 8eamen an d explorers: Sir John on himself. 

warrant stidi ^ s J™“cndously nqinstaking iu hls The Polar Spa* 


SonVe times, I am afraidi he exag- 
gerates the importance of a piece of 
evidence because it fits iu well with 
what liB is trying to say. 

Sometimes he puts an unwelcome 
piece of evidence at die bottom of 
the pile. But, if he is any good, the 
omitted piece nags at him. He pulls 
it out and confesses: "Oh, dear, I 
was wrong.” Recently some younger 
scholars disproved my InterpretatTon 
of Lloyd George’s Mansion House 
. speech at the time of the Agadir 
crisis: I was jiist ordering a very 
smart suit of sackcloth and ashes 
when another young- scholar demon- 
strated- that I was not all 'that wrong 
after ell. 1 Now I do : not know where 
I stand. . However I cannot- say, I was 
igether pleased when One bit 6f 
Tnternt etatiOivor rather a guess, 
Ipped liitb a television play 


discovery. Until the. beginning pf the 
uty historians did not 


nineteenth- century 


know iti though' iiiey -sometimes 

ClOUi 


appreciated it unconsciously. Mach- 
iavelli, for instance, wrot& his Dis- 
courses in the belief that the pollucul. 
affairs of ancient Rome provided use- 
ful guidance for the Italian republics 
of his time. For that matter, the 
Greats school at Oxford assumed that 
the study of ancient history and phil- 
osophy was perfect equipment for 
the administrators of tlic Ivdlan 


Empire! 1 do not think that even 
Gibbon, despite Jiis superlative gift 



H-,.. iw liiBmoers nau -a 
. common. .'They -would 
M rule Florence thqm- 
w^re forced in practice 
ijetwten the reVoflhe 


st WJS- 


conie, 


— FF -.„ . _ r .^ OD 

^P '™ 0 ke have diffdrentiVerslons but. botb of Lloyd George. 

J ’r , , f* n ®° ho York Minster. Slip lu a photograph Certainly we guess. We are writing 
• •i , ‘ l ... .* ; to’ shape into a* version a tangle of 

in ” was 

f MUmu U ,|.u,,v M..W -w G UflS" 

sing "is the only w?y of explaining 
when feoliu evidence yuiis out* ’There- 
1 are gradations of guessing; Con : 
slder a general conducting a battle. 
If we know from his later dispatch 
oi; from what others recorded at the' 
tirtie. We £ay ; “He 'saw ’the qneln'y 
advancing!.”' • " 

, ' If ' we can de^uqe wbap he saw 
from studying the map or ourselves 
recfonnoltring the battlefield, we 


•:c.) 


uoin Th» > r 1 Armour, and The Ludv ■ 

VNi J SWIemeut’wrote “ Alfred 
he8t ^JPrlcal novelists of this . s , ' 
lc the historical 

* wbi^lie gaveiit ^liopld be 
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. of narration, regarded the. Romans 
as different from nimself. He thought 
that Commoduii was another . vernpn 
-of Louis XV, though with less usual 
tastes, just, ns eighteenth-century 
Statesmen did not feel It incongruous .. 
that their statues should be draped 

m True S h!story began with Sir Walter 
Scott. He felt himself backwards into 
time. He dfS not always succead,- 
Ivanhoe is not a convincing picture ol ' 
the Middle Age?: It is simply lay 
figures In fancy dress.' But. Old 
Mortality is a convincing picture or 
tiiq later Seventeenth L 

w?tryr to operate We/iWar.whpDy 
succeed, Tlia historian who now looks 
at the English Revolution or Great 
Reballlon of the seventeenth century 
mhQt help' seeing in it a. form of 




lass war. 1 So. no doubt it was. But; 


when I fim told that Bunyail voiced 

iisi 


1111w.fi * h»« vwvwm 

the outlook df 'independent arftssns, 
I cannot altogether forget that whqt 


SgW um euyiny. f If .fio 

behaved like * . complete idiot, ap 
generals often do, we, fall bach-pa 
What we know of ws ;ci\oriictar. pr 
pravlous. actions* This Is 1 the, way we 


ext 

a>. 

aw . 

ejtplanarion. Pi 



Jn chance of; gettihg ip 
Napoleon know that' there, waul 


But did. 
d be 


;. d Naudleorilc- Empjtd, 'of ■ Europe ? 

I foresee that , 

l iinder jiis direction the Unite d Stntes 
I ^IdbecQuie.the greatest power in' j 
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of iioi knowing where he was going. 
Others often claim to know and end 
up son ic where quite different. The 
historian uses lii.s mixture of infor- 
mation and creative imagination to 
sort mu wJiat was in men’s minds: 
not ni tri hut iiiy conscious design un- 
less there is some evidence for it 
and yet admitting its existence some- 
times all the sainc. 

In spite of our virtuous resolves, 
we often stray from history into 
fiction. We never actually invent, 
though the temptation to do so is 
often grout. Beaver Emm k, an his- 
torinn whom I greatly admired, 
played tricks that the more scrupu- 
lous would shrink from. Here is an 
example. In 1917 I.Ioyd George was 
having difficulties with Sir William 
Hubert son, the CIGS. F. E. Smith 
was consulted. Beaverbrook records : 
"He rernimite tided an immediate re- 
organization of the high offices in 
the military command at the War 
Cilice.” That accords with the evi- 
dence. It is n drub statement. So 
Renverlironk inserted on the proof: 
"‘Sack him now’, said F. 12. in 
effect." 

The two last words, I suppose, just 
make ilic sentence allowable, but it 
was Sail lug very near the wind. A 
professional historian would not risk 
it. Ceituinfy we speculate. Wo pro- 
duce explanations that seem renson- 
Rlila tr» us rather thun being pro- 
vided liy Lite evidence. But wc draw 
■ clear line und warn the reader 
what we arc doing. 

Our fiction conics in quite another 
wily uitd is all the more dangerous 
for being usually unconscious. We 


. lake the characters of the past ton 
l seriously. Most of our evidence unril 
* fairly recent times is about the thin 
top layer of society — kings, nobles, 
i ministers and high clerics. They 
may be a poor Jot but they are all we 
have, uiul we blow them up heyoud 
t heir deserts. Experience tenches 
that hereditary succession is not a 
good way of producing ability. Yet 
wc go rm treating kings as though 
they possessed the sort of ability 
shown by men who had to fight their 
way to the top. Of course we acknow- 
ledge bad kings, according to the im- 
mortal phrase of Sellar and Yeut- 
irntn, but wo also find good kings and 
even great kings. 

My late colleague Bruce McFar- 
hme described Henry V as “the 
greatest mun that ever ruled Eng- 
land". Great, say, compared with 
Churchill, let alone Cromwell ? I 
do not believe it. I doubt whether lie 
wus much improvement on Ramsay 
MacDonald. Looking around the 
crowned heads who have besLrewn 
the European stage over the cen- 
Ulrica, I cannot see any other than 
Frederick tlis Great as a man of 
aioro than common abilities, end 
even his abilities were on the thin 
side. 

OF course many kings conducted i 
the affairs of state in a reasonably i 
competent way just as the wealthy i 
mun who inherits u great industrial i 
undo flaking mukes a tolerable chair- i 
man of the board. But we cannot i 
bo content with that. Wc nmnufac- i 
ture heroes simply because they 1 
occupy great positions. We forget i 


that most of these heroes were 
unduly concerned to show off and 
enjoy themselves — hunting, running 
after mistresses, building palaces, 
collecting works of art. or merely 
eating and drinking. It they carry 
this too far, we rebuke our heroes 
for neglecting what we regard as 
their true historical duty of ruling. 

In my opinion, most great men of 
the past were only there for the beer 
—the wcnlth, prestige and grandeur 
that went with power. What blinds 
us to this is the occupational disease 
of the historian : assuming, when we 
think back into the past, that we too 
will be in the top drawer. We shall 
be jesting with Queen Elizabeth I, 
building our own palace to rival 
Blenheim, or running a faro bank 
with Charles Fox. My grandfather 
was a weaver, so I am less liable to 
this delusion. If I went back, I 
.should he more likely working 
eighteen hours a day at h haiidloom 
or dying of starvation in a ditch. 

Of course historians no longer 
neglect the common people as they 
did in the days when G. M. 
Trevelyan defined social history as 
history with the politics left out 
Now they are Interested in how 
people lived nnd what made society 
work. Indeed "political historian" 
has almost become a term of 
reproach. We of this despised class 
also try to bring in the people and, 

I fear, often slip into fiction when 
wo do so. We invent national senti- 
ments and attribute to past genera- 
tions a conscious community of 
ideas Mint may exist nowadays, 
jnera _ 1S perhaps just enough evi- 
dence for us to’ say that in August 


191-1 the peoples of the major Euro- 
peon countries were enthusiastic for 
war. Looking at that sentence again, 
I begin to doubt. Are we taking too 
seriously cheering crowds iu the 
capital cities ? Is it not possible tluit 
they would have cheered just as 
vociferously an announcement that 
pence had been preserved ? 

In earlier times nntionn] sentiment 
is surely a fiction, though perhaps a 
necessary one. Were the ordinary 
people of England running over with 
eagerness to destroy the French 




people of England running over with 
eagerness to destroy the French 
Revolution ? The governing classes 
did not think so. They believed that 
they were sitting on a Jacobin vol- 
cano. Take another example. Dr 
Johnson, a good judge though a 
Tory, said that if the people liad been 
polled in 1714 the Old Pretender 
would have been restored. The rio- 
tous mobs at the time of Sachevorell’s 
impeachment suggest that he was 
right. Did the common people really 
rejoice nt Henry V’s conquest of 
France ? And what did they think of 
William the Conqueror's victory at 
flastings ? When did they even learn 
of it ? Not until months, perhaps 
not even until years, afterwards It 
is easy to forget that people once 
did not have newspapers, let alone 
television. 

Such are the myths with which we 
try to give the historical record some 
sort of rational shape. Our work 
looks duller and less dramatic than 
the works of avowed fiction. So it is 
in appearance, with its scrabbling 
over sources, its footnotes, and its 
hesitations. But our material is often 
more dramatic than anything a Ills- 
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which leaves fiction hr M 
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U&ioryoftbc Civil War 

York : A. S. Barnes. 
: Thomas Yoseloff. £3.75. 

the optimistic Margaret 
uy have thought, the story 
LfflcBU Civil War has not 
“ ihs wind- It is always 
rtointie goods being sold 
j valuable. But Howard 
tok is valuable; it is an in- 
conlriburion to a now neg- 
■le of the American Civil 
„ combination of military 
1 fever, which happened to 
i endive on the side of the 

i bJilory of modern naval 
lbs battle between the 
J ind the Monitor is of 
[uportance. The Idea of 
ed ships was coming 
iceeptance only after 
mute experience of the 
k the Crimea. France was 
kttt in armoured vessels, 
I hr Great Britain and, at a 
wee, by the United States, 
like most Interesting aspect 
inerksu experiments with 
J vessels was the speed 
k both aides adopted these 
duierous forms of naval 
on. It Is to be noted also 
nfitnrersies over the lim- 
riucy of the Confederate 
w Bwies are not over yet, 
Sen s book Is highly con* 
■ud very hostile Indeed to 
u alleged naval horoes of 
Admiral Porter. For Mr 
anl hero of the Union 
h« 


might be said that “ Yankee ingenu- 
ity M was more common nmoug the 
cavaliers of the South than among 
the Yankees of New England. It is 
possible that Admiral Mohan exag- 
gerated the importouce of the Fed- 
eral blockade, and that after the 
first year of the war it was obvious 
that the decisive fighting would be 
on land using military power— end 
the most important aspect of mili- 
tary power was the increasing grip 
of the Federal armies on the dimin- 
ishing resources of the Confederacy. 

Mr Nash is not an elegant writer, 
but this, hi a way, is to his advan- 
tage : ho sticks to his subject, the 
“aval history of the Civil War. and 
makes plain how handicapped die 
South was and how cunningly some 
of its handicaps were dealt with. 
We are reminded of the great 
success of General Beauregard in 
the defence of Charleston and also 
of the success of David Farragut in 
the campaign of Mobile Bay. 

As Mr Nash points out, much of 
the military history of the Civil 
War is comprehensible only if we 
realize the importance of the great 
river systems ruhning into the Mis- 
sissippi. This gave the North Rn 
asset— because of its command of 
the river system— which is usually 
under-estimated In military histo- 
ries. Inevitably Mr Nosh has to ■ 
enter Into some very bitter controv- 
ersies, hut his judgments are clear, 
succinct, and, this reviewer thinks, 
justified. For instance, he does not 
like or admire Admiral David 
Porter^ and with some justification. 
He thinks that Admiral Du Pont 
was very badly treated by the 
Y 

■B 


contribution to the history of the 
war between the spites. 

There is a. sense iu which Mr 
nosli, a disonguishod newspaper 
man, suffers from being an ama- 
teur. He is an editor, not a scholar. 
For example, it is rather alarming 
j" Und him relying on the 
1911 edition of the diary of Gideon 
Welles when there has been an 
excellent new edition available for 
more than ten years. On the whole, 
though, Mr Nash is lucid and accu- 
rate, if not entirely impartial. He 
does not pull any punches, but he is 
not violently partisan except when 
lie is right (eg, iu his dislike of 
Porter). After all, Farragut was a 
great naval commander, and the 
North had lu its Industrial resources 
a weapon that the South could not 
command. 

More attention might have been 
paid, it is true, to the detailed 
liistory of the Federal blockade and 
the blockade runners. Mr Nash does 
describe the degree to which the 
“economic warfare” policy of the 
Confederacy was merely commer- 
cial. The South did not effectively 
exploit its initial economic advan- 
tage and its great stock of unsold 
cotton. By die tlmo It began to 
apply the slogan “ Cotton Is King ”, 
cotton was no longer kills, and the 
Ingenuity, of the blockade runners 
was demonstrated. Inside the United 
States as well as outside it. Practi- 
cally, this was extremely important, 
and, as has often been pointed out, 
the temporary shortage of food 
stocks iu Europe greatly affected 
the severity of the Federal self- 
imposed cotton blockade. 

Of course, the North and the 


note aguin that each side was ex- 
tremely ingenious, and the navies of 
the world began to look on tlie 
United States with new interest as 
they contemplated failures like the 
Red River campaign of General 
Banks and the victory of Mobile 
Bay. 

A point made in this hook hut 
rather neglected in British books is 
the great difficulties of landing op- 
erations against, fortifications. The 
North discovered tills at Fort 
Fisher — although Mr Nash has a 
higher opinion of General Ben 
Butler thun most people have. The 
breakdown of internal communica- 
tions inside the Confederacy was 
perhaps as Important as any specific 
victories of Grant or Sherman. 
Indeed, "the high tida of the Con- 
federacy”, put at Antletant by a 
good British historian, had decided 
the fate of the Confederacy by tlio 
late autumn of 1862. 

This book does not attempt a 
dramatic narrative. Apart from Fur- 


vagut, there arc not many heroes ; 
apart from Banks, there uro nut 
many clowns. But the United States 
survived Its greatest test and sur- 
vived to alter the history of the 
world In tbe twentieth century- 
Since most British historians stu- 
dying the Civil War take too roman- 
tic and Southern a point of view, 
the baldness and technical austerity 
of Mr Nash’s book Is welcome, even 
If some aspects of the war, espe- 
cially the economic mobilization of 
the North, are not fully developed. 
There are more dramatic episodes in 
the history of the great American 
Civil War than most of those dealt 
with here: Antictam, Gettysburg, 
the Wlldemoss, and so on. But 
perhaps the real decision had come 
earlier with the failure to break the 
Northern blockade nnd the increas- 
ing Incompetence of tho gentle- 
manly government of the Confeder- 
acy. After all we gained a lot in our 
Second World War by the painful 
experiences of the First. 


Combined operations 
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BASH, COLLIER : 

Tlie Lion and the Eagle 

British and Angiu . American 


Strategy- 1900-1950 

493pp. Macdonald. C5. 

There is no fable connecting the 
Lion and the Eagle, but if there 
were It Is clear how Basil Collier 
would expect it to go. First, the 
young engle was entirely dependent 
on the lion; then they quarrelled 
and parted far a time; then they 
found they could not get on with- 
out each Other, and come together 
again m a “special relationship”; 
but then the eagle found himself so 
strong that he no longer needed the 
hob •, and over the last chapter, 
when the seedy Old lion was left 
alone to brood, on his past strer 


but not with American strategy after 
the parting of the ways. 

Mr Collier is a military historian 
or great competence, with few 
oquals in ceitain specialist fields. 
Strategy in the air and tha enm- 
paigus of 1942-45 in die Far East 
navB been hie Special study, but he 
Is also a first-class all-founder. The 
chapters on the First World War 
are among the most confidently 
presented- In The Lion and the 
tzagte. All the familiar campaigns 
are clearly summarized and some of 
tne lesser-known episodes also take 
v Vf ld sI 8tuficauce : the escape of 
;v e J * rman ^arshins through the 
Mediterranean in 1914, for example, 
and the unlucky campaign in Meso- 
potamia. There are many intriguing 
Rems of personal information : that 
.Genera^ .Ntvelle was half-British, 
Wilson’s Colouei 
id 


his enforced resignation of his com- 
mission as the result of “an affair 
of honour”, These ore minor but 
striking details to be added to the 
vast canvas oF the war. Though Mr 
Collier reveals nothing new, he has 
made a brtiuaut reproduction of 
that canvas on a reduced scale. 

His principal theme, however, is 
tbe development of Anglo-American 
relations rather than a mere liistory 
of the war. American neutrality 
until 1917 was by no .means ' as 

G?!f OI ¥l as k wos a generation 

later. There were real and profound 
differences of policy— over block- 
ades and the freedom tif the s6bs, 
over relations with Japan, over wav 

ProRriHoh °A Br V® ■ d a5 alwfl ys. 
pro-British Americans were fairly 

L a *' e » .Jnough fortunately very In- 


govemment In the hope of averting 
a war in Europe, and above all of 
forestalling a rapprochement be- 
tween Germany and the Soviet 
Union. But the Secretary of State 
rebuffed them as unceremoniously 
Neville Chamberlain had re- 
buf fed. Roosevelt’s attempt to medi- 
in 1937. 

Although relations changed be- 
tween Washington and London once 
Churchill came to power in 1940, in 
*e “special relation- 
snip looks more theatrical than 
substantial, ■ more superficial than 
profound. ; At first, curiously 
enough, (he ; Americans were once 
more dependent on the British for 


cooperation unwelcome, 
tween equals. 

It is a pity, for this i 
his concluding chapter ii 
perfunctory and unbalance 
parison with the reft Ahl 
subtitle of the book date! 
sion to the year 1950, Mr 
fact gives a good deal 
the Suez Canal crisi 
ported by two sub 
dixos. Such ah aftei 
the best way to deal ** 
episode, especially sw 
is almost to squeeze out < 
episodes. The Truman J™ 
1947, for example, b* 
caliy mentioned at all. • 
Collier records that* 
States ■ onowimient i 
aid to 
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while cbverlng, respectively, the re- 
treat of Sir John Moore's army to 
Vigo aud Corunna. Another is the 
autobibgraphy of one of tho most 
famous 1 fighting soldiers produced 
by the regiment in the Peninsular 
War. Harry Smith, later the- victor 
of AliwsI in the Sikh Wars and 
finally Governor of the Cape. 

Yet another rifleman, John Kin- 
caid, who was a member of the 
storming party 1 at Ciudad Rodrigo 
and took, part in the storming of the 
still more formidable fortress of 
Badajoz, left a full account of tliese 
events, ind described the circum- 
stance^ in which Harry Smith met 
and' married tlie young Juanita 
Marid ' as • las Dolortis do . Le6n, 
rescued from, the sacking of Bada- 
jd?- As Lady $mitli, She was d&s-, 

. to, give her name to thati 
So\tth , African town where, some 
oighty-sbven ' y ear 8 later 4 , a battalfoh ' 
of thd Rifle Brigade' wad itself to be - 
besieged arid eventually relieved ' by 
a . force which Included its sifter 
battalion- . A less well-known but 
charming episode, - entitled “Auaria; 
Smith’s ^tide”, is Recounted In an x 
appendix. ; . 1 ' 

T Kincaid, for triidm the srtiell of 
powder must have been irresistible, k 
commanded a posse of sltaipshoot- 
era la the advanced posiriou at -the 1 
gravri-pit at La Haye Sainte at 
Waterloo, Arid left what Is probably 
the 1 boat 'ey e-witriess account/ rif the: 
fighting -.at tlie centre- bf the batqe- 
field; There are many 1 othei’s and, 
tdgether' with the’ valuable .Rifle 
Brigade ChronitlO (published yearly ' 
..Worn 1890 untihthe.ertd in-1965), all 
this material has ( heen : martlmlJed 
by . Sir ; (.Arthur, -with groflt skill, ' 
allowing the riflemen . -so 1 Ear - ns 
iPossible to -tell their own story. : 

. . Thews 'can bej few, if .nuy.' -regi-' 
ments which - have earned . high 
praise iir battle from both Lord 
Nelson and tlie Duke of Wellington, 

-1 .L _ TCIM. nl J. . J. j . 1* 


its great ordeal at the 
second battle .of Ypres; The Second 
World War opened for them with 
the heroic and tragic defence of 
Calais ; then came the defeat of the 
ItRliaii IQth .Army In the, Western 
Desert, in which the riflemen 
played an important part, and the 
fluctuations of fortune which fol- 
lowed tbe appearance of the Afrika 
Korps in the desert until the tide 
turned at Alamein. 

For his picture of the epic fight 
at the feature called “ Snipe ” . in 
that battle, Sir Arthur wisely falls 
back on Brigadier Lucas Phillips’s 
fine account; which is based largely 
oh the official investigation and the 
accodms of the survivors. In North 
Africa, Italy and western Europe 
the Rifle Brigade’s battalions took . 
part in tha heaviest a fighting, ns 
they always had done since Portugal 
ana Spain. 

- It Is riot surprising that such a 
consistently high morale end such a 
standard of perfection in the profes- 
sion of arms should have thrown up 
many colourful and memorable 
characters ; great commanders, a a 
record number of recipients of the 
Victoria. Cros« an explorer or so, 
the composer of. the Etjon: Boating ■ 
Sorig. - arid a pioneer of electric light- \ 
big who. Biicdeeded in getting his . 
face slapped by Queep Victoria. ’ • 

, Sir 1 Arthur has produced: - a 
superb and inspiring history; writ-. 


has undergone so many changes that 
the most diligent military historians 
might nowadays be hard put to it 
to remember what happened to tlie'. 
Buffs, who were The Bloody Efe- . 
venth, and which -regiment of 
infantry bad the same mottp as' tlie 
Royal Artillery. 

Arthur Swinsou has now solved 
most of their problems for them. In 
a compilation which reflects ari awe- 
inspiring amount of research and 
impressive attention to detail lie has 


book about which one has intimate 
knowledge oneself reveals an almost 
unblemished record of accuracy. 
The motto of the Royal Regiment of 
Wales ■ contains a single spelling 
mistake j and that is the only crit- 
icism' which can legitimately be 
made. This is a definitive reference 
work of great value to soldiers arid 
scholars (and especially to those 
who are both). Artbut- Swinsou died 
suddenly 4 a few hionths after finish^ 
ing the first draft of the book. It ia 
an Imposing legacy, , . 
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record ana b "v/ay- on wnicu ; ; 
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which is an early form of Moumo- 
meiVs well-known “no belly- 
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Cartesian wells 


zi:wi vi-Nni.Kic : 

lies Cogitiins 

Ah Essay in Rational Psychology 

225pp. Cornell Uni vers ily Press 
(MUG i. £3.60. 

The " back to Descartes ” movement 
seems to lie growing, at any rate 
among philosophers influenced 
by linguistic considerations. 
Chomsky has espoused the 
cause of innate ideas, and now 
Zeno Ve i idler, a distinguished ex- 
ponent of " linguistic nltilnsophy ” in 
one sense of thut much abused term, 
takes us, on the basis of considera- 
tions ahem hiiif-uugc, even fiu-rhcr 
towards Descartes. Man, he says, 
lives in two environment?,; as a body 
he Jives In tiio spatio-temporal uni- 
verse, us a mind he has a different 
kind of existence. Moreover, by 
"’mind ” is meant a thinking tiling, 
the “res cogituns” of the book’s 
title, and Mr Vendler's final chapter 
Is devoted to a survey of Descartes’s 
thought on- this matter. What 
emerges is perhaps n somewhat 
heterodox Descartes ; for the th Ink- 
ing thing in iiuestion is rep resented 
ns a cluster nf thoughts, a view 
which. takas Descartes (us Mr Vend- 
in' recognizes in u Footnote) nearer 
to Hume tlinn he is generally sup- 
posed to be. 

To leave the matter liter© would 
pc to give a grossly misleading 
Impression of the book. Most of ft 
is Riven over to highly subtle con- 
side rut ions about the use of language 


und its relation to tluniRliL. Mr 
Vendler's point of departure is ,|. L. 
Austin’s classification of speech- 
acts Rtid “ illocutionary verbs" 
or “ performatives ”. Tile main cri- 
terion that Austin nflererf for distin- 
guishing tiiese verbs and the corre- 
sponding speech-act s—their lack of a 
continuous present tense in the first 
person — Mr Vendler seos as letting 
in inanv verbs which do not corre- 
spond to speech-acts, but rather to 
kinds of thought. Mr Vondler uses 
this to show that the object of 
thought and speech are tho same, 
namely propositions ; speech is 
essentially the expression of thought. 
The propositions that one thinks are 
not necessarily to bo funnii luted 
in any given set of publicly deter- 
minable sentences, so thut tiio light 
uitd proposition both have a subjec- 
tive aspect and are not to be Identi- 
fied with any kind of inner saying. 
Mr Vendler uses these considerations 
to illuminate the notions of know- 
ledge mid belief, and through know- 
ledge the notion of a concept (for he 
rightly sees that having a concept of 
A Is to lie explained In terms of 
knowledge nf what it is for something 
to be X). This in turn is applied in 
the problem of how one comes to 
understand the meaning of words 
ami the general problem of language, 
leuniiug, on which Mr Vendler 
reaches and briefly recounts conclu- 
sions of un essentially Chomskyan 
kind. 

Tho subtlety of Mr Vendler's 
approach to language-use and tho 
porcipience with which he notes lin- 


guistic points are renmrkablc. The 
moves from linguistic to philosophi- 
cal considerations tend, however, to 
involve rather large leups which are 
not altogether commensurate with 
the initial refinement and detail. 
This is not to deny the value and 
importance of his conclusions about 
thought, many of which are both in- 
teresting and in all probability true. 
But there is rather a gap between 
these mid his final Cartesian conclu- 
sion. 

Another example of this sort of 
thing Is his treatment of knowledge 
and belief. Here Mr Vendler brings 
a number of subtle considerations to 
bear on the point that the objects 
of knowledge and belief (even when 
they are expressed propositi on ally; 
are not the same, knowledge being 
concerned with reality itself, belief 
with, as It were, a picture of reality. 
This is despite the fact that we speak 
of both knowledge that p mid belief 
that p. But lie thinks that this shows 
the wrongness of attempts to provide 
an account of knowledge in terms of 
® ml 1* is far from dear that 
this follows, whether nr not such 
accounts are in themselves right. If 
a philosopher suvs Hint knowledge 
that ij involves among other things 
belief that p, it Is not at all clear that 
ho is committed in this to holding 
that the objects of the knowledge and 
belief are tho same. Although not 
entirely persuasive, Res Cogitans 
remains a fascinating book, pai'ticu- 

insfght' * ' U r *■ ,1 ' eSs fts linguistic 
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A0NALII JAG Lit : 

V' e .!? c H[ a . p,nc V t of fieri ru nd 

Russell s Philosophy 
520jip. Allen and Unwin. £G.30. 

A. J. AYttl i 

Bertrand Russell as a Philosopher 
27pp. Oxford University Press. 30p. 

The Development of Bertratul 
Russell s Philosophy began as -an In- 
troduction to Russell’s philosophy, 
but, following some-inner logic,' grew 
into d tome of some 500 pages. In it. 
Ronald Jager leads its through the 
extensive range and the intricacies 
of Russell’s thoughts, assuming little 
that a beginner- in philosophy would 
lack except; for a. large dollop of 
. patience and concentration. j 

Russell’s development is Split into 
.periods, realism (including the 
Prorcuws of Mathematics. Principra, 
and Problems of Philosophy), logical 
atomism and neutral monism: After 
■.discussing each of these in exteruo. 
Professor Jager appends chapters on 
politics. and education, and on ethics, 
and religion. In them, lio. -suggests 
how these aspects of Russell's pnilo- 
.sophy. .ora. related to the main-line 
epistemology, metaphysics and 


til re and allusive. Ills stvle is not llowevC! - fi™* of detail are 
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In Itself. Many turns of phrase are i ls 11 - as . “ concerned 
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ANTHONY QUINTON : 

The Nature of Things 

394pp. Routledge and Kegau Paul. 
£4.50. 

Anthony Quinton’s large-scale philo- 
sophical work does not really have 
much in- common with the Lucrctiau 
prototype from which its title is 
taken. A large part of Lucretius’s 
aim was to rid men of “ religlo ” and 
so Increase their chances of happi- 
ness. God or the gods plnv no part 
in Mr Quinton’s scheme of thiugs. If 
it is a similarly materialist world 
that we live in (though, of course, 
a twentieth-century materialism), 
there is not in his account of it u 
similar deep concern for man ami 
Ins place in nature. Lucretius’s 
concern has' seemed to some per- 
verse, since his way of dealing with 
tho problem was to stress manV con- 
tinuity with nature, but the concern 
was there all the snme. By con- 
trast Mr Quinton’s work Is breezy, 
perhaps at times a little self- 
satisfied. 

Yet the book’s scope is large end 
its detail Impressive. It is a con- 
siderable work of twentieth-century 
metaphysics, considerable particu- 
larly in the range of issues that Mr 
Quinton is prepared to tackle. Its 
point of departure is certain ques- 
tions about substance, questions 
about the individuation and identity 
or things, about their relation to 
their appearances, and about what 
kind qf titingfe, if any, is in some 
sense basifc.' The first twp' ports of 
the book, entitled “Substance” and 
Knowledge ” respectively, are de- 
voted to these questions, although it 
would be seriously misleading to 
suggest that they are confined' to 
these questions. 

The third part of the book, enti- 
tled for some reason. “Ideas”, is a 
sustained but rather negative de- 
fence of materialism. It Is negative 
In tile sense that it attempts to 
eliminate possible counter-examples 
to that thesis. But the . counter- 
examples. considered .are. not en- 
tirely straightforward.;- the list Is 
dictated by Mr Quinton's view of a 
number of different philosophical 
issues which ho sees as giving rise 
to potential non-material entities. 
Thus we have discussions of abs- 
tract entities, including universals, 
theoretical entitles, minds and 
mental entities, and finally values 
(winch receive especially ‘brisk 
treatment) ,1 This section -presents, 
therefore, what has sometimes beqn 
called an ontology, but the rationale 
™ r ,- ■«* structure is not entirely 
obvious. The ^section liqs qn intro- 
diiction which Is something of a 
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IMA (paperback, £1.25). 


Am relumes complete the 
id Spanish literature proper 
Idal “Literary History of 
'w Hut to provide (for the 
«Eer volumes see TLS April 
K ; t 

ititodlmtlhg’s up-to-date sur- 
'U Eighteenth Century, has 
Itdh 1 very curious episode 
hnterv of ideas, as well as in 
wj rf literature: the efforts 
Evened ” Bourbon despotism 
p«K cultural .change on 
ik u Topids de Iriarte 
afly pointed out in 1773, as 
la general programme' for 


^kT^i!?ni Sil1 ' 8 i y .h llall l a , l,d lha L l " luci£l1 sbuations ivas due to direct 
books became, m the eghtcenth fear of a confrontation with the 
century, very expensive. The Boar- Inquisition or simply to — when it 
bons have rightly been praised for came to it— a Spanish unwillingness 
the encouragement they gave to the to accept the full implications of 
establishment of very high stan- enlightened ideas, 
dnrds, of pmumg and book prnduc- Professor G lend inning shows that, 
tiou, instead of the notoriously low apart from France, Italy— traditi 011- 
ones unit hud prevailed since the ally the most important intellectual 
seventeenth century, but this influence on Spain since the mid- 
ac ui eve u 1 cut, lt 18 now plain, re- sixteenth century— was also an im- 
tiected an assumption that serious portant source of ideas in eight- 
road ing was strictly a 11 activity for ecnth-cemury Spain. But, in gen- 
the wefi-to-do. _ oral, of course, it was to France 

j ' Proteasor Gleudinmng’s method' which both elites and the fashion- 
of approach here, though he tightly ubie classes turned if litey were, or 
allows it to play only a subsidiary wanted to be thought to be. on the 
role in his assessment of Spanish side of progress ; the Gallicization 
eighteenth-century writing, is one of the Spanish language at this time 
which might usefully have been (of, which more might have been 
exploited in other volumes in tho mndo by Professor Glendhmlng) 
series. Despite his own specialist records objectively the pull of 
interest in the Enlightenment he France on urban Spain. Another valu- 
gives due utteution to the contin- able point made is that the Jesuits, 
uing attachment of Spanish writers, destined for expulsion in 1767, did 
readers and theatre-goers in the their bit for the establishment of 
eighteenth century to the literary neo-classic literary taste by teaching 
traditions of the seventeenth. If hs doctrines In their colleges. 
Grncifin and Gbngora understand- What emerges from this bool: is 
ably faded away (rather slowly) as that, though the century produced a 
the century advanced, this was not number of poets, novelists, play- 
true of Cervantes and Qiieveda, weights and satirists of interest, 
while the parodies of Ramon de la what was lacking was nuy really 
Cruz show that die theatre of Caide- determined literary iconoclast or 
rdn arid ids age was still familiar to really original thinker disposed to 
Spanish audiences late in the cen- make himself a cause alldbre. It is 
tury, thus, understandable why, at the end 

Professor Giendinniug’g study pf h| s hook, Prqfessor Glendinnlng 
also rqmipds us that the new dynas- inevitably turns, to, a painter, Goya, 
ty involved itself in. a fundamental M fi**d a Spanish genius who. fully 
contradiction by trying to dreate an represents that age and who illiis- 
enlightened climate of thought and "t rates, with u commitment and force 
an enlightened literature while, nt the writers lacked, the eiahteenth- 
the same time, allowing, for polit- century enlightened belief that 
Jqal reasons, a still by ? no .means reason allied to the imagination is 


the well-to-do. 

. Professor Gleudinning’s method' 


***iiwn iuiu l 1 iv- iuaiuuir 

uble classes turned if liiey were, or 
wanted Ln he thought to be. mi the 
side of progress ; the Gallicization 
of the Spanish language at this time 
(nf. which more might have been 


fgtocud and political change. 
Mnireme example of this 
rapt when, for a short time, 
iwt attempted directly 
•n ibt establishment of a 
tf jwclasslc tragedy in the 
m the grounds, that such 
wi not only a sine qua non 
l.literature but that it 
,4 ydlunble utilitarian 

-T.oi.Ptefessor . Glendiu- 
*M« u that it contains im- 
Da not . otherwise easily 
» mformatloii about the 
ja authorship, printing 
Mok-trade in eighteenth- 
2*in- TJna material lias a 

j St » n ?n y critical 
™ Uterary arid intel- 
b C011 «rncd with, 
“tt, as q profession, 
vu, tor .economic rea- 
t,le *ead- 
’"“M by milighteried writ- 


■since his verdict nu most nf these 
one-time eminences is, rightly one 
muy think, fairly adverse. The 
reason for this arrangement of 
spRce seems to be that Dr Shaw is 
anxious to dispose of the mice 
influential thesis of E. Allison Peers 
that two trends can be distinguished 
in Spanish Romanticism — “ revival” 
fof the traditions oE the past) mid 
" revolt The thesis hud, m its day, 
i-atlior disastrous results for the 
understanding nf Golden Age as 
well as of Roinuntic literature and. 


though he perbaps underplays the 
minor role that “ revival " did play, 
I)r Slinw succeeds in making Ills 


point effectively. 

Oil tho positive side justice is 
done not only to Liuts and Hdcnucr, 
whose importance has never been 


doubted, but to costumbristiz writers 
like Mcsniiero Romanos (who hod 


social significance as well as talent, 
despite his low-keyed approach) and 
Estebanez Calderrin, whose crentiv- 


Miryif yv lievM iia a w ftnnuwiiivin»»« 

contradiction by trying to Create an 
enlightened climate of thought and 
an . enlightened literature while,, at 
th© same time, allowing, for polit- 
ical reasons, a still by 7 no means 
toothless' Inquisition,,' instinctively 
attached to the defence of tradition, 
lo go on functioning. EvOu Isla’s not 


( 


toothless' Inquisition,,' instinctively 
attached to the defence of tradition, 
to go on functioning. EvOit Isla’s pot 
really very radical satire. Fray Gcr- 
undio, ' chough a best-seller, was 
soon prohibited, and novels like the 
Jesuit Monteugdn's Eiisebio, hardly 
calculated to foment the spread of 
agnosticism despite the importance 
it attached to imagination arid. pas- 
sion, was also censored. It is not 
possible to say whether the tend- 
ency of enlightened periodicals like 
El pensador (modelled on the Spec- 
tator) % or writers like the influen- 
tial Fcljno, to sit on the fence in 


the prime source of artistic and 
moral achievement. Goya does not, 
like so many of the writers, leave 
any impression that it is alien corn 
he is harvesting. 

Donald Shaw’s competent and ob- 
jective survey of Spanish nine-, 
tcemh-century literature deals, of 
course, .with much more written- 
about territory, A rather surprising 
feature of his book, given the fact 
that the second halt of the century 
has so much to offer. Is the amount of 
space Dr Sbaw allows to Romantic 
and immediately post-Romantic 
poets and dramatists, particularly 


minority’s monuments 


^ (paperWk, £1.25). 
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works (his vernacular writings will 
fill thirty volumes in the modern 
critical edition). These include, two 
major allegorical "novels”, ope of 
which incorporates his Book of the 
Lover and the Beloved — itself one 
of the classics of medieval Christian 
spirituality. Professor Terry pro- 
vides an admirably succinct accopnt 
of LlullV achievements in' the 
strictly ' literary field, ' though one 
would have welcomed jnorp On hJs 
role as a linguistic and stylistic 
innovator: LluTi had' the distinction 


m 
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Ically 1 tq. every branch of medieval 
{earning, with the ' exception of 

iuusfoh;;, 

■Between Lluil’s death and .' the 
advent - -of . pre-Renatssance- human- 
ism: ;came four 'great) ■ ehronicles, 
providing . a graduated spOctrum Ot 
approaches, ranging from ' the per- 
sonal 'yet -epic Libre dels fepfs rif 
Jaume t, ; through Desdot’s ■ chival- 
rrisque; account -of Pere II and 
^""•anerfs miUtarjstic vision of the 
an interventions in the Eastern 
terrahean, to 'the ‘ .sophisticated 
,- r — al . pleading of the Crdmca de 
Pere Ul. Between Lhem, these four 
works. lead one out of 1 the!, Middle 
Ages Into the world of Renaissance 
political-, diplomacy. Humanism 
itself brought:, the stylistic pglfthirtg 


(13991, but fthis. phenomenon 
e .miltched in aU- other Euro- 


Erom a ..studied antiquariaulsm— 
fostered ,, by the annual Floral 
Gan^s f onV.1859—both ju poetry, 
with the works of Verdaguer (1845- 
1902), and the novel. Of the two 
genres, poetry flourished sooner 
and more widely: the true flower- 
ing of the novel, comes in the 
twentieth century (and. especially 
since the. Civil War), whereas • the 
years between the appearance of 
Verdaguetis Atlluitida. (which took 
first .prize in the Joes Florals of 
1877) and the First World War sftw 
a whole range of worthwhile poets. 

One of these, - Joan Maragall 


ity aud originality Dr Shnw notes. It 
is good to see costumbrista litera- 
ture coming into its own as the 
serious Spanish contribution tn 
Romanticism that it wns. A hook 
which surprisingly does not figure 
in Dr Shaw’s bibliography — given 
the importance of French influences 
on Spanish Romanticism — is Lion- 
Prangois Hoffmann’s Ramantiquc 
Espa&ne. That work shows that, 
when Spanish writers were care- 
fully assimilating French attitudes 
and ideas, French writers them- 
selves (mid their publics) fre- 
quently turned enthusiastically tn 
Spain as a country where bourgeois 
values did not count and where they 
could admire the courage, dignity, 
individualism and contempt for 
materialism of, as Quinet put it, a 
“ pou pie gentilliontnie et proftt- 
uire”. There are some grounds for 
supposing that the Spanish cosdnu- 
brista writers were alerted to their 
task by this highly Nattering French 
view of Spain. It has certainly exer- 
dsed a continuing influence on 
Spaniards’ ideas of themselves up to 
our own time. . 

hi the second half of his hook Dr 
Shaw's efficient account of things 
includes an interesting analysis of 
the work nf Rosalia dc Castro and 
draws attention to some , nineteenth- 
century minor noelS. like Aguilera, 
Qucrol anil Bafart who, he shows, 
aro worth looking at. Galdds, among 
die novelists, is well handled given 
the limited space in which- that 
giant figure has to be presented. 
The significance of Lcopojdo Alas Is 
explained but Dr Shaw does uot fall 
into the current fashion of suppos- 
ing that all Alas’s contemporaries 
were pygmies alongside him. .He 
points out that Alas was the author 
of only one masterpiece, The final 
chapter U‘ Ideologies rind Erudi- 
tion") seems altogether too short. 
In a second edition it is to be hoped 
that thero wifi be more .definition of 
some of the " isms ” to which Dr 
Shaw is rather addicted j it is not 
always clear what he means . by 
them. . 

Gerald Brown’s study of twen- 
tletji-century Spanish literature de- 
serves high praise. More than any 
other volume in the series it man- 
ages to convey a sense that litera- 


ture und writing ahum literature is 
an activity to enjoy ami 10 he 
excited (ns well us scholarly) about. 
One feels that Dr Brown lias re- 
cently read nr reread the bouks he 
criticizes and tliut, while aware uf 
the views of received criticism 
(when these exist), he has usually 
found it tnoro satisfactory to rely 
entirely on his own sense of critical 
values. The result is a perceptive, 
sensitive und fresh-scenting study. 

In so successful a work ii is 
invidious to pick out pari leu lur 
sections for mention but il may lie 
said that Dr Brown is excellent un 
until nr s us diverse us Umuuuno, 
Ortega y Gasser, Gabriel Mir© and 
Antonio Machado, us well as mi 
more strictly contemporary writers. 
Authors like Fenifindcz FLArcz, 
whom academic critics usually elect 
to ignore, are here given tho sc rim is 
treatment they merit. So far as 
post-Civil War literature is con- 
cerned Dr Brown’s survey is one uf 
the very few that deserve serious 
attention. Naturally there nre occa- 
sions when disagreement or protest 
seem called for. Among earlier nov- 
elists the odd figure ut SI I verio 
Lanza docs lint seem to liuve come 
Dr Brown's way. His version of 
what Arturo Barca wns doing in 
Madrid during the Civil Wur will 

E erimps cause some veteran eye- 
rows to be raised. 

His personal prejudices infre- 
quently get in the way, though 
when they do they tend rather' to 
zoom. Thus, while Dr Brown gen- 
erally writes well on Jorge GitiflAn, 
lie finds the " naive optimism ” nf 


(1860-1911),' merits campririsoh with 
any English poet of the correspond- 
ing period ; and there • was a fine 
school of poetry in Majorca, charac-. 
terized by a deftly satisfying "kind 


Cdntico unworthy of' respect in a 
Lwentieth-century man. This seems 
a f alii ng-a way from Ills us uul care 
not to ■ judge literature by extra- 
neous considerations. There is an 
overlong piece of sustained irony at 
one point aguinst God (anu a 
number of contemporary poets who 
have made him the centre of their 
writing) which is unacceptable be- . 
cause it tells us nothing useful 
about the poets 1 work. ‘Dr, Brown 
has aa occasional tendency to use 
emotionally charged adjectives to 
dispose of minor novelists he does 
not care for — like Ricardo Leon 
(described aa “ rabidly traditional- 
ist” and uot afraid of saying so in 
“aggressive thesis 4 Ubvels”) — while 
finding excuses for a no less minor 
novelist ln the other camp,- Concha 
Esnina, beenuse she was properly 
-indignant about social conditions. - 
But these lapses are. rare.. • 

Dr Brown’s verdict on .Spanish ' 
literature, since the Civil War is 
rather more encouraging than some 
others. Would have us believe. Des- 
pite his strong political opinions,. he - 
sees that, In the . fact that Spanish 
twentieth-century, literature in gen- . 
eral has little to offer either social 
historians or literary critics who set 
up as social historians, there possi- 
bly lies a reason for. its particular 
interest and value- Such a statement 
is ri striking testimony- ' to Dr 
Brawn’s integrity ■ as a critic of * 
literature. - That the puost difficult 
volume to write in the new Hispanic 
venture sponsored by Benit’s should 
have been put In such competent 
hands , is something to be thankful 
■for. : 


-Kvij 


of clarity, seeti in terms of .dasslcaJ,- 
Mediterranean values , The edtfie 
instinctive Classicism- marks mifth; 
of the verse of Carles Riba ( 1893- 
1959), whose remarkable Elegies de 
Bicrville (1943), written in exile 
after the Civil War, ore perhaps the 
finest poetry to have emerged from 
reflection oh that. tragic struggle! ; - - 

1 Post-Civil' War vCatfllau pAetr. 
has, as a whole; : more thdp;,fefilhtied, 
what has beep wri(tep. in .Casti- 
lian In - Franco's :( Spain,.;'Hnd Me ■ : 
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I N inr KAiii.y postwar yen is. Ernst 
RownliJt, mie of clio lead i ng pub- 
lisliers of the Impressionist nei- 
u»d, expressed n widely-held ennvic- 
lion thin. the Second World Win- had 
hpelltul the end of Expressionism os 
« living force : 

The literature of nur youthful duv.s 
is dead and gone, Expressionist 
writers will never be published 
“Bain, and I have either chcuplv 
sold the rights back to nearly all 
my prewar nut hors or givan them 
away. 

And even when Rnwnhlt did decide 
to revive Kurt Pint [ms's celebrated 
collection of Expressionist poetry, 
Mensckheitsdiimmcrung. which Jio 
hud first published so successfully 
In 1920, I’inlluis expressed con- 
siderable doubts uiid misgivings in 
his intrnducilnn : 

Does such a great demuiiil exist 
fur Nils hook? is it still u living 
force, filled with life ; perhaps 
even instilling new life ? Or is it 
only important uuw us an histori- 
cal document ? 


The indexing 
of Expressionist 
periodicals 


Such reservations were superflu- 
ous. The ambiguous *' twilight ” of 
the title heralded, not the beginning 
fit the end, but u new dawn. By Octo- 
ber, 3970, the paperback edition was 
lit Its eighty-fifth thousand, and the 
Expressionist revival was in full 
Mvuip, not just in acudeinic circles 
but in exhibitions of visual works, 
performances of dramas, and books 
tor the non-specialist nail the coffee 
table. 

Literary, fine art, and political 
journals formed the hub of the 
Expressionist movement ; and 
Kraus, the publishers, have with 
admirable initiative undertaken the 
vase task of reprinting them, from 
toe twenty-one volumes of Der 
Stunn to fleeting publications that 
survived only a handful of issues. 
The only substantial gup Is Die 
"*/*!”*' which appears elsewhere lit 
reprint from 1911-18 under the. edi- 
torship of Punt Ruabe (1911-14 bv 
Cotta ( 1915-18 by KOsel). Kniu? 
howevei , m collaboration with 
Koscl are at present completing the 
rvpiim of Die Aktion up to 1932. 

ol *his index to 
Expressionist journals 
represented the next logical stage 


in the presentation in digestible 
form of tills mass of material for 
scholars In many fields, and, indeed, 
its publication lias been eagerly 
awaited. It is an enormous work of 
eiRULeen volumes (which might 
huve been fifteen if volumes 11, 13 
and 14 hud not been left, so compar- 
atively slim), and is in effect five 
separate hut Interconnected indexes 
covering the hundred or so journals 
Raabe has described in an earlier 
bibliographical study. Each entry 
bears an identification number ; 
author and title where given ; a 
descriptive name (e g, poem, 
review, essay) ; source reference ; 
and finally one or more classifica- 
tion numbers (based on the German 
decimal classification system). 
Volumes 1-4 contain an alphabetical 
listing by author ; 5-9 the classified 

i index ; 10-14 an index arranged by 
ournais, with contributions alpha- 
etized by contributor : 15-16 n title 
index; and finally 17-18 an index 
arranged by the descriptive name. 

The author index might arguably 
have been more useful if the entries 
under each author had been 
arranged chronological I v insteud of 
alphabetically j and the 4,000 pages' 




The 


PAUL RAABE (Editor) i 

Index Exprcssionismns 
Bibllograubie der Beitriige in den 
Zeitschnftcn ■ und Jnlirbilcliern des 
literarischen Expression] sinus 1910- 
1925 

18 Volumes. Ncndeln, Liechten- 
stein : Kraus-Thoiuson. $980 the set. 

of the classified index could have 
been cut drastically if only title and 
author had been included for each 
entry, as is the case in the title 
ndex ; but these are minor issues 
In the face of what must, with the 
greatest possible regret, be consid- 
ered an undertaking witli grave 
weaknesses which soriously preju- 
dice its usefulness. 

It is not difficult to pinpn'nt the 
reasons. which have can: . J this 
enterprise to go so wroi.g : bnd 
darn-preparation: inadequate pro- 
gramming ; and an absence of 
proper checking routines (both 
human and automated). This has 
resulted In an ill-conceived monster 
of eighteen volumes, which could 
easily have been far more attractive 
ip. presentation, much more accu- 
rate, 1 and at the inost two-thirds of 
Us present bulk. 

It Is a basic truism of data- 
processing that the more data that 
nas to be transferred inrn mnrhlna. 
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has to be transferred into machine- 
.readable form by human agency, 
the greater is the chance of error. 
Index Expressionisms is a classic 
example of what can happen whon a 
rash of niinqr keystroking eiTors In 
a poorly-designed project are com- 
pounded with ? lack of built-in 
error-tracking routines and ’ a hope- 
J^^woqg-headed alphabetization 

Theneedfora 
test program 

It appears ' that each item of 
information had to- be punched out 
fg r Bvery entCy, instead of just at 
tne nead of the subset concerned. 
(And . with 100 journals' and 37,000 
entries the time wasted and the errbr 
potential are enonpoiis.) . . Even 
granted the necessity for such a 


ropriqw infonnatloii,' 
qwhveV, (he jourua] index 
dwhonstrptes that no 
effective checking was , undertaken, 

i)i£ 9 £ s i 6 J 1 c 3 ntn no i fewer titan' 
164. husnlaced aniriov 7<>vpi..riM« „■ 


over upper-caso alpha characters. 
Hence the effect df. inserting or 
omitting a full stop can be (and not 
infrequently is) edamitous, ... 

An !j D tl1 ® index, thirteen 

entries are misplaced because 1 of a 
superfluous 'fulhstop after the title 

RtiEI 5 |*. E °n J ex A? , ? le « l he entry for 
Rilke in Die Dichtung. (volume 13 
.page 1702) ; the entry for Goll in 
n^A n Vtt^v Cluat } a i. ne (TOliime 13, 
l? 7 n- ; and ent ‘-y for L« 
?g B ? e "« J u S end (volume 
14, page 2326). But the. most strlk- 
jng example comes in the title 

directly after those 

itv ovo?i?li h ^ have^pri 1 ?? 

g- -fill ..otner. characters , and 
hence hpad the title index with a • 

• . alphabetic^ * . yiinl 
, : f volume IBi page ,1-SI);^ , B 
Any. 1 variation . or - ml$ - " J * : ’ 
oduces :. misplacement, tne - .most 
results from. 
h ?act that least two 

_ aring the. data . 
rev. changed -policy .■ 
> since juit. uqder 

®300 

line ; 


mer who J are nt * , 

a7o r ho which ^ 




by the capitalization or otherwise of 
ail adjective in the title, notably in 
Die juiige Kunst (16) and Die neue 
Scnaubiihne (73), where the sort 
routine, programmed to order alpha 
characters in such a way that a 
capital letter takes precedence over 
lower case, thinks it has detected 
tour separate journals, and lists 
them accordingly. (The same hap- 
pens on a smaller scale to Das 
jimge Deutschland.) 

This latter error leads one to the' 
most mystifying aspect of, the 
index, namely, the procedure 
adopted for alphabetization. There 
are standard conventions ready to 
hand for simple Indexing nf this 
nature which are well within the 
competence of an experienced pro- 
grammer in the data-processing 
field: but the fact that modified a, 
o, and u are in neither of the. two 
standard locations is the least 
offence committed, (a comes after 
Az in order of priority, and the 
same applies equally to O and O ; 
so that “ Dtiblln ” comes after 
"Doume” and "FBrste” after 

Fournier ”). 

The sort routine employed 
seums ta^have followed blindly the 
internal fulluqode code for the lan- 
guage and computer concerned, 
e - vei Ei*° extent that spaces are 
significant, and that square brack- 
ets, numbers and most other non- 
alpha characters take precedence 
over upper-case alpha characters, 
the effect df inserting or 


Auother area 
weakness is the 
processed data, 
is variable in JL 
Places too faint t? S 
col Tectlons toL 
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the right amount riff 
each entry, the sbe of 

which at present reK 
encing quite a weB 

C *1?’ C j U ^ faave been 
reduced One limpfe 
provided by the title 
third part of which 
devoted to Die AfctionE 
enti-y hi the 58lT E 
fluously) headed b 
the journal, and even 
furn shed with its atuhcA 
m the following (each 
new line) : 

Die Aktion 
K listers, Willy 
Das Begrhbnis i 
[Gedichtl 

Iu:2 (1912),Sp.72>a 

Shorn, of redundant 
this could appear thui: 

Das BegrabnisiGedkili 
• 2(1912), 725-6 * 

The author’s name kogU 
the head oi his list of eta 
with repeats at the hoi 
subsequent columns. Ill 
mauds a doctoral qiuiifi 
mathematics to recogniH 
rial savings in space, p, 
errors, and possibly alu 
ining time. 
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a Electro. Edited by J. II- 
255pp. Combridge Umver- 
Press. £4.90 (paperback, 

kihe second play of Sophocles 
published in the Cambridge 
. uid Laon Classics series : edi- 
d Antigone and Tradumae are 
going. A matriridal hero 
i playwright with special 
and there has been much 
Jout Sophocles’s treatment 
ftesres legend. For some it is 
* for others “justifica- 
I, H. Kells, following J. T. 
argues iu hia introduction 
ike play is “a continuous 
in dramatic Irony ”, He also 
„ is relevant the ebangiug 
and political climate in Athens 
cod of the fifth ceutury ; and 
Iu commentary he admirably 
the purpose of the CGLC in 
4 not so much syntactical 


jects themselves, ranging from 
Baden-Powell to Marie Lioyd, make 
up a colourful cross-section of the 
period. 

J- IL B. An Englishman's lhmc; 
207pp. Cassell. £2.85. 

J. H. B. Peel’s scenes of English 
domesticity are set iu castle, cottage, 
manor, rectory and farm. He des- 
cribes home life with the Marl- 
boroughs at Blenheim, the Words- 
worths in the Lake District, Pepys in 
London, Jane Austen at Cliawtan, 
Kipling at Burwash, even with Nel- 
son aboard the “ Victory ”. He con- 
trasts the comfort of the old Priest’s 
House at Alfriston with that of a vast 
unheated vicarage in which a modern 
underpaid dargyman ofteu has to 
shiver. He touches on the home life 
of die average Englishman, whose 
castle is now a semi-detached villa iu 
the suburbs to which he can retire 
with his wife, car aud television and 
metaphorically pull up the draw- 
bridge. Some of the houses Mr Peel 
describes are no longer homes but 
literary shrines. 

Literature 

The Collected Works of Paul Vahh y. 
Volume 6: Monsieur Teste. Trans- 
lated and edited by Jackson 
Mathews. 167pp. Routledco and 
Kegan Paul. £3.15. 

This sixth volume of the translations 


“ Freudian ” in its terms of refer- 
ence, and Trrstnn and Isolde Is nor 
subverted and devitalized by the 
that the lovers owe their ardor 
to the aphrodisiac potion ”, All that 
matters is that the lovers believe 
that they have drunk a death potion 
•—the chemistry of the brew itself 
is of no account. This book is not 
representative of Paul Henry Lang's 
best work. It would have been 
happier to allow these pieces to 
slumber undisturbed in tbe file of 
the now defunct Herald Tribune , to 
which the book is dedicated. 

Natural History 


hacking of sound rheology and useful 
illustrations. What shall I preach 
shout? is nut an unreasonable ques- 
tion when a man may have to preach 
several sermons on the same Sunday. 
That Is part of tho problem: there 
are too many sermon-? Tor them all 
to be good. - 


m 


Aberrations and 
discrepancies 

There are many otha 
aberrations : why are ibtt* 
categories for “ Ge&k 
“ Gedlchte ”, “Glw*’*! 
sen ” ? Why are there 
blank pages or parts of 
are there five identic* 
to Leybold (volume 8, i 
Why are the paragnpi 
only sonie Glqssen listen a 
index? 

A sample compariMB 
entries in the journal uw 
actual text • of fiewlaa* 
swiftly revealed further i 
discrepancies. No mm 
drawn .between fieiww* 
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i as points of dramatic and of the collected works of Paul Valery 
j interest; 'is devoted to his writings on tho sub- 

«... ' til /•» . Ject of Monsieur Teste. To the cal- 

SWS 'n i-,.. » < ~ liaracter J- Iecdon of essays which appear in the 

, . f Prdgflients. pj&ade edition are added fifty pages 

^ aC0 / t ’ notes from the Cahiers. Not only 
Edmon. 298pp. Penguin. ,jo tliese help considerably towards a 
j , deeper understanding of what is in- 
e Rf ® included volved iu this attempt to personify 
W l w0 of intellect, but by their range and their 

in loco 11 uL W ^ ,cb . was obsessive nature they underline how 
W TJ.i 10 ^ c JSi® ve cencr al the theme was to his think- 
Shm.i ■'I n e* Although occasionally one can 

and about half of The q U6S ti 0 n the felicity of Mr-Mathews’s 

translation, on the whole this is a 
•bravo attempt at what is a veritable 
'battle of words. “Le plus-difficile 
efet de voir ce qui est — soupirai-je. 
Oui, dit M TeStc, — e’eat-h-dire de ne 
pas coufondre les mots.” 

Mathematics 


\.X 

i (ti 


Mythoto^y ' 

Dm (Compiler). When The 
1 “w Big and Other Legends 
N(w Glanya. 64pp. Collins. 


rid liitle coliection, of stories __ . , ,, 

w»«.from some 200 entries ’ Holt,- Michaju . 1 and • Marjoram, 
bWilors for places in a D. T. E. Mathematics in a Chang- 
irt writing schools in New World. 293pp. 1 -IleinemaiiD 

t Tlie themes 'derive from Educational. £2.80. ’• 

Wklore. Thus human heads T ' lfl paat few years have seen the 
'ia ihe gToundrsprout coconut publication of many books explain- 
twry .nut containing " a Tng some aspect • of mathematics 'to 
. «d two eyes like a man's the layman.:. This one' fs a useful 
Atte wallaby, ilizm-d, dog and addition to the literature and ; is 
,srt enemies ) .giant shell- superior to many other works oh a 
i ■ the •. wideed moon number of points. . ■ First; it has a 
“■afroih thpisky to. devour cohereiit theme : the application of 
A 4 broken to bits nnd leaves, mathematical concents to a diverse 
» dark that; birds are range of ltuman activity. There . are 
replace one of the pieces, discussions on topics as varied as the 
‘VSj the general imnres- economy, the human brain and tbe 
id is one: of trivial in- measurement of the compactness of 
^ It is.:jfnpossible to countries. The approaches the same 
kby many of the chareo for all these subjects ; a method is 
w they^do, perhaps be* sought to quantify the available 'ia- 
MpUffl; gives no account formation and thereby • to apply 
beliefs and assumptions . mathematical methods. The methods 
are rooted — even ' themselves ■ differ, but a . convincing 
remain .without transla- . picture 1 emerges of mathematics as 
*^7 " B 9 he that the com- • ad- esseutial tool In thd analysis of 
rwanse ages are not given a wide variety of practical situations, 
■unug lor conscious Ole- Secondly, tha anthdrs do not assume 
a . that the' reader has ho understanding 

' ' ' :! ‘ of ‘mathematical • Vocabulary or 


— *«md uuua iiul 

Knt!!f.t tive T? £ Pau li ie , l,ry L ? nB ' s Social Studies 

nest woi k. It would have been 

sffmhJTr ^ / lC % S t0 c Pru " M^garet, The Ghanaian 

?h fl mw S£S n d } !] £lle of Woikc?r : Industrial Man 

U f $ d Tr , lbwie ‘ 10 »* Africa. 2S4pp. Cambridge 

which the book is dedicated. University Press. £5.20. 

NTnfnrnl TTicfnfn Hutton, John (Editor). Urban 

Natural History Challenge in East Africa. 2B5pn. 

ir , v 7 „,.„ , „ Nairobi, Kenyu : East African Pud- 

Jo*™. an .^ Kauffman, Richard. ltsliing House. $12. 

S,4 u ,fl w ICB ' E 1?» 1 8111 Scrupulous attention to detail makes 
i Ain n Fnlf 4 ! Kenneth Brower. Murgaret Pell’s study a masterly exa- 
144pp. Allen aud Unwin. £10.j0, minatiqn of the effects nf industrlali- 

Johu Hav Is a onet nntlirnHsr nnd Mli pn iu what is still essentially ail 
consem^onaHs^ and Richa^ Kauffi “‘g- » «>-?» 

man is a printer and photographer. n I c f ^ or l ij e i 8enern * rpftier, 

Between them they have proceed an tjS? 1 mUch £r i° m 
excellent book, beautifully printed !« i j l “ orEne ^- Theie at e some splen- 
did with colour photographs o?an ex- 2J hn S!? "°™ ts . to enllv f n 
traordinary luminosity. Mr Kauff- a P 8 J*Br*pl> 

man’s nictures were taken in n <v. reasons why watchmen tend to 
sen* S& bV iiSmiw hi Southern ,osc *dr jobs, there is a reference 
California ; they show trees and L° suddenly because 

rocks, water, flowers, seaweed, for- al llU L l, s l lt ' 

ests and meadows, douds, antf just inf “ S t e ,hl WQt P ,ma 1 n * * ,c 

occasionally, the works of man, rust- e °Ti ?^ trs ^ a ! 0r ^ i 

ing and ovororown with lichens and ^ 0 East African volumo is based 
beg i u n i ng^ to^et u r n to t h dr natural ? t!l f e University 

state. Mr Hoy’s text Is coraplemctarv; Mnipln vn ° c i!, nC ^ q«i% uFer aL C ° t i flC 
almost blank verse at times, it offers Knif lil, ^ nt c ' i ^i 8 1 c 

welcome relief from the excitement ShiS” li f 

of the nicturos urban uevolopmcnt — the inevitable 

pictures. concomitant of Industrialization— 

Nilmkinnfiec constitutes a particular force within 

uimsinaTiCR many developing countries. There 

Williams, Roderick T. The Silver are general chapters on such things 

i Coinage of the Phnkians. 138pp as tne process of “urbanization” 


S lus 16 plates. Royal Numismatic and detailed studies of, for instance, 
aciety. £5. slum clearance in Dar es Salnam and 


. . Society. £5. 

.This is .one of the specialist studies 
uf a specific aud relatively restricted 
series of Greek coins which provide 
the essential basis for an understand- 
ing of the senes as a whole. Tho 


slum clearance in Dar es Saiqam and 
credit nnd housing associations 
among Luo immigrants in Kampala. 

Sports and Pastimes 


& 


and the quite sep&rsie-*' 
(1918) i references to W* 
bled together. Iherffi*‘ 
teut convention obserrW 

ing A, O, 0; 0K; r 
the poem "Ather* by 
nings is among, the i 
beginning- “ Aa ", wlnla 
by vhme of '-die iwojyt 
betizotlon system— 
the end of the Asal* 
titles beginning.^ ft.. 

page 170 and page 24* 
pseudonyms, reveals 

there is ; no 

" Henschke. See 
body of tne 
which can be, per»g 

name' of: the 
better todwn^np ieW 
two pseudoDyxnous ®^ 

■ —1. ■ -Tills mfiaill,' V. 


m m 
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the chronological sequence of issues 
in successive periods from 510 to 
346 BC, aud to discuss the coinage in 
relation, to the. historical, circum- 
stances its production. Th? coin 
material is dbcumeiited fti ' great 
detail, und all the die combiuutLuus 
are illustrated. 


i ...... . except that it Is Inspired by hlsVwo . 

ij D ^£ P^Wished on the deep love for these wild places and 
Q7 h 9 r ^E ? n5hJp i. raa ^ h their Inhabitants. Ha is fascinated 
if 1 hardihoods ha i. 


organization of labour, the ivrlirr 
shows a concern tn relate his findings 
to the wider history of British trade 
unionism. 

Travel and Topography 

Bird, Vivian. Warwickshire. 2ffipp 
including 31 illustrations. 
BatsfordT £2.20. 

Vivian Bird is a companionable ex- 
plorer who travels from the Roll right 
Stones on the southern boundary up 
through Shakespeare’s town and vil- 
lages, through Warwick nnd Arden, 
aud on to Rugby. Warwickshire is 
rich in historical associations, legend 
and ancient mansions, few of wltich 
escape tho author’s attention, 
though there are bound to 
be some omissions. Sander- 
son Miller 8t Edgehill, the pre- 
cursor of the gothic revival, might 
deserve more than the slight mention 
accorded him. Mr Bird has collected 
several ghost stories, hut missod that 
of the One-haitdea Bough ton at 
Cawston Hall. One might question 
whether AIvcston Manor, now an 
hotel well known to American 
visitors at Stratford, was ever the 
home of the notorious murderer 
Ludovlc Greville. But much 
more Is included than omitted 
nnd, in accordance with the Batsford 
tradition, tho illustrations aro - 
numerous and satisfying. 

Gill, Manouar Singh. Himaluynn 
Wonderland. Travels in Lflliiml- 
Smti. 179pp. Vikas. Rs25. 

In this book Sardar Munohar SingK 
Gill, who spent a year as Deputy 
Commissioner of LahauL-Splti, has 

S ine far to recapture the magic of 
ese lonely regions. They are so 
remote that very little has been writ- 
i® 1 } about them of recent years. In 
1940 G. D. Khosla wrote flimahipaii 
Circuit j but Mr Gill does not ratd 
him very highly nnd prefers, when 
illustrating points nf his own narra- 
tive, to cite General Bruce's Kulu and 
Lahoul, published in 1914, or the cvei) 
earlier Gazetteers dating from thq 
closing years of tlie last century. Tho 
author makes no claim for hts book 
except that it Is inspired by his own . 
deep love for these wild places and 
their inhabitants. Ha is fascinated 


unenviable a distinction . of bring tha 
feeblest. Although its author is a 
famous grandmaster who hi nisei f at 
one time came near to gaining the 
world championship crown, the uook 
.contains notes that are perfunctory 
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wa]!aby,;lizard, dog and 
w enemies 1 .) .giant shell- 
3 :gJrls ‘i the wicked moon 
“•Rjrofo thhjsky to. devour 
J 5 woken to bits nnd leaves 
that; birds are 
gte tylere one of the pieces, 
ife the gederal imnres- 
■w is one: of trivial Jn- 
• It is. impassible to 
why many of the chareo 
^a* they dd, perhaps be* 


wwm wwKiiuuiiwiip crown, me uook 

l^ycnOlDgy 1; . ... .contains notes that are perfunctory 

•Gasth i Rtn 1 Trrnr n AR rn.cn NT nn ‘ in c P nte ” t ? nd waodetl in style. " Dis- 

“S£ .£. ATeEi iTifiS;: ” M,3, 

^■Psychology. 188pp. Hodder and cal ni gnu gut. 

A Houghton. : £2.50. , . : • ■ - Welcome, John. The Cheltenham 

A' blue sky ” book by a jungian ; Gold Cup. The Story of a Great 
psychotherapist) hoc fqr readers Steeplechase. 213pp.: Pelham, 
over-sensitive to' &' phraseology like 1 £2.75 

Patience Strodg’s or to the author's John Welcome has an enviable and 


revels in .their folklore, their super, 
stltions and their customs. He atten- 
ded their feasts, took part in thpir 
funeral ccromoni.es, visited both tlia 
Red Hat and the Yellow Hat. Lamas • 
In their monasteries* and succeeds in 
conveying a series . o£ vivid pictures . 
of his experiences. There are some 
good photographs; but why no 
map ? It Is the one defect in a de- 
lightful a tid moving narrative of ad- 
venture. 


Patience Strodg’s or to the author’s Jehn Welcome has an enviable and 
owh lfapp verses Interspersed here- honoured ipbSltlon nniongst lilatOr- 
ahd there. Nevertheless, couched in- i an s of the Turf. He has not done his 
somewhat mystical Juuglan terms, a. race riding exclusively from the 
few valuable insights are expressed stands, nor Ts his pen the sort of blunt 


about the less conscious rides of male 
and 1 female attitudes, counteracting 
the excessively rational views popu- 
lar at the moment. A few surprises 
too, such as that abortion comes more 
naturally. to women than contracep- 
tion. On the whole, only recom- 
mended to .those who, like. 1 to take 
their psychology sugar-coated. ; 


r£'ur.u« . . M . . . i . McNally,.' Kenneth. The Narrow . 
Jdhn Welcome has ait^.enviBble and Streets. . 59pp. Belfast; Black- 
□ouoiu-ed i pbsition -imkongst htqtdr- staff Press. M.50. 1 ' 

; a a ^°vS^; Ur i^{J!i no / ? on6 ?l is The narrow entries leading off . tha 
fo tlf ^ m ^ n StTeetS Belfast 

iss^^isasS!* suaf“ «•.«>* f**®*-^. **** *>**?•.■ 


: Instrument sometimes required to 
get a recalcitrant novfca . steeplo- 
chaser over unwelcome Obstacles. 


f !*S2T tiiem as they wenTaOd as they pow 

[o™ '*■ 


text- and collection of photographs-' 
The fruitier relates to the origins and 
history of the lanes, the latter shows 


feai! ways 
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technique. - Very Utt)e pitelirniitary , 
f ^knowledge ■ is roquirOd—just, sufu- 
; 'disht' to ensure 1 that t|i& reasoilably 
. '•intelligent ' hOn-mhtliematician will 


.siiajsav Tiie- Wnrht’c kAir : a «ttnr to ensure .that t|ie reasonably 
‘inteUlgent ; htm-ittathematimati wift : 

.?'S8t ; tdSC »•' mi m- w mm 


enmes whjb* . --- 7;,,-. 

ifesstes* 

.fivHrMynoria^ 

under Brledlaendsf- 




- ^ together with ,the series of old street 

: : . SWSft? 1 9pir &!L Aif 3** *® 8i “ap* ft makes an attractive plctotlal 
subject for bim because .since ■ tne feconl o£ the* citv^ 1 _vwava 
. Second World Way It has been ack- 1 “ eity 5 yway8 ' j- 
, nowledged as the opeii .champion- W ar . 

* 1 ship under the rules and it has for 

1 . many yea ri been dominated by Paut, D. K. (Editor). e History of tAo.;. 
- horses 'bred if .not aUb trained in ' .Regunent *of K ! Artillery; Indian 
■ ■ Hire; although before , tha war! the Army. 342pp. Leo Cooper. £4, 

J i . predpminBJU prize money,-' Of tha Aft« a brief hurvey of foor pentuffes : 
j - Grand. . ^Fationpl 1 gave > If pride of . pf tbe gun IriTpdian hlstQry ajadah ;. 
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, SESie' iV ^yhotieat.'in iw 4cope add In: the>de- 
£ct -nrit . 1 ' ntolds it makes u pop 'its riders ’it 
. h ^^6 pr6*enk . editora): ^ ^boultj help to breakth^ updersmnd-. 
Ill t.tblkmMi l -• Ins. KaMav . flint ilaMra Thflrtv frflw: 


s; Indian 
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cuncu'ujr rmjt, concetiu'ates 

on the regiment since its formation 
in 1935. Three-quarters of the text 
deals with' the Indian Artillery's 


resent 


all the nien ■ and horses' n 

starred jn It. Tb * ' 

updated reissue: 

a!n annual , supplement |>itt fri 


tp ■ v ■.( i : rn r 
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deals with' tpe Indian Artillery’s 
brganizatlpp ai 

pendenOe add Partition, Althbii 
pfiftihrijy-- of ^ merest to those wim 
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please 


Crossbows: their use in Europe from 
the sixteenth century to the pre- 
sent day, from any literary sources, 
both pellet and a now- shoo ting 
types, for war, assassination, hunt- 
ing, sport or any unusual uses. 

Arthur G. Cradle nd. 

2 Jubilee Retreat, Cbingford, Lon- 
don E4, 

Dicuvelert (possibly a corruption of 
Die u I vent or Sicur Vi Heirs), often 
referred to in the works of Johann 
Schdbler as a “ Prominent English- 
man ", collector, connoisseur and 
writer: any information whatever. 
Dieter Gollicke. 

1 Berlin 12, Fritschostcr 60, Ger- 
many, 


J 1 , : : 

i; ' 1 

■- 

; •. ' •: /•;: 
i ■>' 
M'- r i 

Charles Af. Doughty, nutlior of 
Truvels tn Arabia Deserta : where- 
abouts of tho manuscript of the 
diary from which D. G. HugaLtii 
quotes cxiensivoly In Ills Life of 
Charles M, Doughty (London 1928). 

P. Xuoreb. 

The Library, Tho Royal Univer- 
sity of Malta, Msida. 

•- •• v - 
; “ 1 i.‘: 

x.-i'iS:? 

-•«> ... A.-t . ; 

Garrison Theatre : any history, maga- 
zino articles nr nther material 
dealing with the origin of ntnateur 
theatricals in the British Army. 

' Brendan O'Brien. 

34 Beech Park, Atblonc, Cn West- 
meath, Ireland. 

I'M-; 

Sidney Keyes, 1922-1943, Second 
World War uoet: information 

about his uucollccted/un published 
writings, letters, etc, hIso personal 
recollections and reminiscences. 


Department of English, University 
of Poona, Poona 7, India. 


Thomas Hardy : whereabouts of any 
unpublished correspondence, 
manuscript^ photographs or per- 
sonal re mi m sconces, also informa- 
tion about similar material relat- 
ing to his first wife, Emma Lnvi- 
uia Gifford, and to his second, 
Florence Emily Dug dale, for a 
biography. 

Michael Mi ligate. 
Department of English, University 
College, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 5, Canada. 

Joseph Johnson » 1738-1809, London 
bookseller and publisher: Infor- 
mation about any extant letters or 
personal papers, whereabouts of 
his portrait by Moses Ha ugh ton, 
and communications regarding his 
early editions. 

G. P. Tyson. 

6<I09-45th Place, River dale, Mary- 
land 20840, USA. 

Francis Kilvert : any information on 
Ills life before 1870 and where- 
abouts of any surviving nmnu 
scripts. 

Frederick Grice. 

91 Hallow Hall, Worcester. 

Riirfyarrf Kipling : in Arthur Claude 
SimoiPs La Route des FI an tires the 
following remark is made: 
*' Where in Kipling's works did I 
road this story about a bird encum- 
bered with a beak so terrible . . ." 
that it damaged its own body; 
information about this reference 
wanted, for a thesis. 

Helle-Marit psterud. 
Korshojen 21, 8240 Riaskov, 

Denmark. 

Miss Lceson, headmistress of St 
Mary's School from 1885-88 : any 
quotations from letters or papers 
concerning her time there, for a 
history. 

J. Hughes. 

Downfleld, Brock weir, Chepstow, 
Monmouthshire. 

Harriet Munroe, 1860-1936, founder 
of Poetry, Chicago: recollections 
and impressions. 

Ann Massa. 

School of English, University of 
Leeds, Leeds. 


James Legge (from 1876-97) and 
Thomas Bullock (from 1898-1915), 
the first two Professors of Chinese 
at tlic University of Oxford: 
whereabouts of any material con- 
cerning them, for reseurch on the 
ten citing of Chinese in Oxford 
before the First World War. 

Hugh M. Williamson. 

86 Oxford Street, Woodstock, 
Oxfordshire. 

Little Magazines: whereabouts of 
the following issues in any library 
or private collection: Awake l : 
Writers International, British Sec- 
tion ; Literary Review : vol. 1, nos 


Twentieth Century (Promethean 
Society): nos 28. 31, 32, 33 and 36. 
1933-34 ; for an index. 

B. C. Bloomfield. 
99 Morden Hill, London SE13 7NP. 

Samuel Lover, 1797-1868, novelist 
and painter: whereabouts of let- 
ters or other manuscript material 
relating to his travels in the United 
States and Canada, 1845-47, and 
especially of any pencil sketches 
or water colours of the American 
scene. 

John Francis McDermott. 
6345 Westminster Place, St Louis. 
Missouri 63130, USA. 

Maud Gonne MacBride, Irish patriot 
and friend of Yeats : where- 
abouts of any letters and other re- 
levant material, also contact 
wanted with doscendants and rela- 
tives of Colonel Thomas Gonne, 
her father; for a biography. : ' 

Samuel Levenson. 

18 Brookside Avenue, Apartment 
i , ./.«J v ?. lcester » Massachusetts 
01602, USA. 

Origin and authorship of the follow- 
ing pre-1745 verse : "The injur’d 
Innocent claims Mankind’s Care,/ 
Since in his Wrongs we by Reflec- 
tion Share ;/Of boundless Power 
:/ once Injustice boast,/ Great are 
the GUILTY, and the GOOD are 
Iosr." 

Vincent Rendel. 

Shirley, YVoodchurch, Ashford, 
Kent. 


Mycenean and Canaauitc: contact 
wanted with anyone working on a 
comparative study of these cul- 
tures based on the tablets of Knos- 
sos. Pylos, Mycenae, Ugnrit, 
Aalakh and Nuzi. 

Nancy Bogen. 

Richmond College, Staten Island, 
New York, New York 10301, 
USA. 

S. L. Macgregor Mathers, 1854-1918: 
contact wanted with anyone having 
letters or other manuscripts, draw- 
ings, photographs, etc, connected 
with him or with the Order of the 
Golden Dawn, for a biography. 

Itheli Colquhoun. 
Stone Cross Cottage, Green Lane. 
Paul, Penzance. 

Origin of the following verse: “ And 
she looked down/ And flung a 
rose,/ As red a bloom as ever 
blows/ Ah me I but she was fair." 

M. Love. 

13 Margravine Gardens, London 
W6., 

Othello : whereabouts of copy (item 
606 In the Michel more 1927 Shako- 

0 >eareana catalogue) of 1687 cast 
sting Betterton as Othello and 
Mrs Bowtell as Desdemona. 

Edward A. Langlians. 
Department of Drama and Theatre, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 
Hawaii 96822, USA. . - 

Sir Richard Phillips, 1767-1840, pub- 
lisher; information wanted 1 as to 
his personal and business papers, 
also regarding his amanuensis 
• John Timbs, his brother-in-law 
Thomas Skinner Surr, and his son 
Alfred, 1802-80. 

Graharii. Jones. 

. Department . . of Librarianship, 
Livingstone Tower. Richmond 
Street^ Glasgow Cl. . 

Pucti/ii: any letters, anecdotes, or 
illustrations, for a biography., 
Stanley Jackspn. 

55 Hillway, London N6. . ' ' 

Sybil Pye, 1906-?, bookbinder : any 
Information. 

Geoffrey Glalster. 
Libraries Department. The British 
Council, Albion House, 59 New 
Oxford Street, London WC1A 
IBP. . 


The Rabelala Cluft 

clubfSundefhKto 

«»<lSir Walter B ™ 7 
^outs of tbethSL 
Recreations 

Colies sold at s3SL{ 

PRB and the RoskS 

3 Foxwood Road,^^ - 

Susanna Haswell 
Ham), 1762 - 1824 , 
Proprietor of ladies™ 
Boston: whereaboau 
script materials pem 
copies of) her plays 

8 Belsaw Place. C 
45220, USA. 

Dorothy Leigh Sayert 
Atherton Fleming), j 
ters, papers, anedot« 
graphical information, 
lariy about -Captain Fka 


Thrones, Dominium, W 
graphy. 

B.J. 

420 Riverside Drive, 
7D, New York, NY 

Shakespewe : iqfonbatioi j 
eye-witness accounts o( 
In performance (up to I 
dally those not record _ 
Shakespeare Allusion 
anthology. 

Ganud 

School of English and 
Studies, University d 
Arts BulkHnfc'Ftlntr,! 
Sussex BN1 9QN. 

William James Stiltow. 
American artist and Jw 
spent the greater pen 
career in England: -Hf 
paintings, and 
materials. 

• Richard 
521 South 41st Street 
plila, Pennsylvania 
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UNIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LIBRARIAN 

Ws a ra a large company with Architectural, 
Planning, Legal and Construction departments 
jind we are looking lo appoint a Technical 
librarian. 

The successful applicant will have some 
Soecial Library experience, not necessarily 
same fields, and will be expected to 
Introduce and expand library facilities for 
all aspects of this company's activities. • 

Salary Will be by negotiation, 
pension aoheme In operation. 

Apply In writing, stating age and experience 
lo dale, to:— 

%j SALVESEN PROPERTIES LTD. 

yhttaar House, 100 Chorley Road, Swlnton, Lance. 
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College of 

Fashion and . . 
ClQthing Technology 

20 John Princes Street, W1 * 
Appflefilbai rtd Invited from 

Chartered 

Librarians 

for live post o( D 



At* .4 (£2,100 



^ W # ) | , y i 


Librarian 

Services to Children, Youth and liducation 

Salary: AP3 (£1,803-£2,100) 

Applications arc Invited tram Chartered Librarians for 
this pnst which Is bused mi County Library Ileadquarters 
and offers the opportunity to Join a team of librarians 
in providing und developing specialist services to meet 
the varying needs of Lcleestcrslilro. Schools and 
Colleges. Specific post ‘responsibilities include Primary 
School needs and services provided by one of the tbreo 
School Mobile Libraries. 

Further details and application form (returnable by 9lh 
April, 1973) from Geoffrey Smith, F.L.A., County 
Library, Clarence Street, Lee Circle, Leicester LEI 3HW. 
Telephone Leicester 22012. Telex 34307. 


County^n^ 


Assistant Borough Librarian 

S.0.2 

Applicants should be Chartered Librarians with 
administrative experience at senior level. This Is 
one of two posts of equal status, next in seniority 
to the Borough librarian. 

Casual User Car Allowance. 

Assistance with housing. 100 per cent removal ex- 
penses. 

The approval of the Staff Commission has been 
obtained to this advertisement, which ia restricted 
to local government officers serving 'n England (ex- 
cluding London) and Wales. 

Further particulars and application forme, returnable 
by the 13th April, 1973, may be obtained from the 
Establishment Officer, Town Hall, Luton LU1 2BQ, . - 
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IN GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 

There are vacancies In the following Government 
departments for candidates with professional quali- 
fications and some practical experience. 

Ministry of Agrlculluro, Fisheries and Food 
Fisheries Laboratory Library, Lowestoft 
Civil Service Department 

Civil Service College. Sunningdalo Park, Ascol, 
Berks. 

Ministry ol Defence 

Royal Military Academy Sandhurst. 

Royal Air Force College. Cranwell. 

Royal Army Education CoijSa. Centre, Beaconslield. 
Government Communications Headquarters 
Main Library, Cheltenham, Gloe. 

Natural Environment Research Council 
Institute of Hydrology Library, Wallingford, Berks. 
Scottish Office 
Main Library, Edinburgh. 

The following posts are all In LONDON 
Ministry of Defence 
Department of Employment 
Department of the Environment (2 posts) 

Foreign and Commonwealth Olfice <4 posts) 

Foreign and Commonwealth Olfice 
(Overseas Development Administration) 

Department ol Health and Social Security 
(2 or more posts) 

Home Office 

Department of Trade and Industry (7 poets) 

SALARY : E1.339-E2.325 (London); ei.164-E2.150 
(Elsewhere). Starting salary may be above the mini- 
mum. Promotion proepeots. Non-conlrlbutory pen- 
sion scheme. 

For full details end an application form (to bo 
returned by 2 April, 1973) write to Civil Service 
Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants, 
RG21 1J8, or telephone BASINGSTOKE 29222 ext. 
500 or LONDON 01-839 1992 (24 hour answering 
service), quoting G(2)/624. 
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